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Arr. 1.—THE REBEL AND THE RESIGNED. 


There are few persons who have not, at some season of 
their being, known what it is to repine fretfully at the inevita- 
ble evils of human life, and to look witha rebel’s spirit upon 
the world and upon Providence. In some, this temper is 
periodical, varying with the wayward moods of the heart, or 
with the changes of fortune. In others, this temper is habit- 
ual, and the habitual curse of their enjoyment, and the mortal 
enemy of their love and their faith. It was Christ's "bean 
mission to subdue this rebellious spirit—to point out, in al! the 
laws of the soul and the world, the ordaining hand of Divine 


Love—to soothe the wild, and sweeten the bitter passions of 


the human heart; and through his teachings, sufferings, and 
by the inspiration of his own beautiful affections and calm, 
unshrinking energy and faith, to arm men with strength amid 
the toils and sufferings of life, to reconcile them with God. 
Ilis was truly the ministry of reconciliation. On his minis- 
ters and followers, at the present day, the same office has 
fallen. And surely there is ample room for its exercise. 
Many are yet rebels, few are reconciled and resigned. 

One beautiful day, I visited an aged woman, who had lived 
the three score and ten years allotted to mortals. I always 
like to talk with the aged, for age, though it sometimes shews 
little practical wisdom in its own conduct, has always the 
power of imparting wisdom to the attentive and docile mind. 
Even its past follies are present wisdom. Even its present 
weaknesses may inspire the observing spirit with new strength, 
by shewing the dangers incident to life, and the ardor of 
virtue needed to struggle with those dangers. We talked of 
the ways of the world, and the actions and passions of man- 
kind. I saw, that my aged companion had a strong mind 
and still stronger feelings, Her thoughts seemed as quick, 
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her curiosity as lively, as if in the freshness of the morning of 
life. Her feelings spamnid as sensitive, as the unblunted sensi- 
bilities of childhood. Even her hair was as black, as free 
from all tinge of grey, as when it hung in ringlets on her 

youthful brow. But the brightest visions of her youth had 
fled, and age had brought not the wisdom of love and faith, 

which are the great and true lesson of experience of many 
years. Her heart was unreconciled. She seemed to have 
little faith in any human virtue, and little faith in God. She 
spoke bitterly of the world. She seemed to say with a bitter 
pride, that the stings and arrows of outrageous fortune had 
maddened her sp irit—that withering unkindness and_ ingrati- 
tude had dried the milk of human kindness in her bosom— 
that her sensibilities were once as quick to the touch of sym- 
pathy, as the harp strings to the touch of the musician, ‘but 
that thirty years of constant trial and disappointment had 
destroy ed their ready harmony and made them 


“Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh.” 


I told her, I thought she had not learned aright the lesson of 
human life and Providence. As she took my hand cordially 
in parting, | saw that there was much goed feeling yet alive 
in her heatt, that she had given rather ‘too bad an “account of 
herself, and I mourned that her spirit could not yet be touched 
with Divine love, and bow in resignation to the great Disposer 
of events. 

It was with chastened feelings that I turned away, and 
visited another scene. I called on an old man, whose head 
was indeed silvered over with age. He was too old to expect 
to live long. It was on a bewitiful. summer afternoon, that 
with a friend I rode to the gate of his residence. We found 
that he had walked out to breathe the air of the new-mown 
hay, and to feel the w eleome rays of the setting sun. I shal! 
never forget that face of his. ‘It seemed all gentleness and 
resignation. I shall never forget that brief hour’s conversation. 
He shew ed the wisdom of a sage with the sim, plicity and inno- 
cence of achild. I never knew so well before what our Lord 
meant, when he bade us become as little children. Age had 
made him indeed serene and serious, but it had not. taken 
from him any of the affections and tastes of his early days. 
If, asa sharer in the ills of the common lot, he could join 
the poet in the first, he could also in the last sentiment: 


“I’m sadder now, for I’ve had cause; 
But oh! I’m glad to think, 

That each pure joy-fount, lov'd of yore, 
I yet delight to drink.” 
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He was a beautiful example of resignation. He had seen 


many trials, and was still under the salutary discipline of 


sickness and affliction. I was a wiser and better man from 
that hour’s visit. J turned away from the house, thanking 
God for having taught me such a lesson, and so framed our 
souls, that they can be capable of such peace and such strength; 
and { prayed, that my les t days might be as peaceful and re- 
signed as those of this aged servant of God. I prayed, that 
my brow, when the shadow of death should fall upon it, might 
be furrewed with as few desponding doubts and corroding 
passions, as his had, and that my grey hairs, if God shouid 
spare my life, might go down in like honor to the grave. 

This old man is now gathered to his father’s. His spirit, 
that was so reconciled to God in this world through faith, 
now rejoices in the glory of his presence. One in spirit with 
the Father and the Son here on earth, he is now one with 
them in a nearer and dearer sense. His example remains a 
rich legacy to us. Here are two pictures. Look at them. 
Choose you which you wouid wish most to resemble. Judge 
you which you are most likely to resemble. if you indulve 
your present views and feelings. | 

Every man, if he were to choose, would certainly have a 
resigned spirit. What is the reason there isso much rebellious 
feeling in the world?) What is the reason that men will not 
have that calmness of temper which is wisest and happiest? 
ff troubles must come, why not even in common prudence 
look on them in the best light, and ‘bear cheerfully what we 
cannot prevent? Now evidently much of the rebellious tem- 
per springs from a defect of the disposition, from pride of 
heart, and the want of an affectionate and devout spirit. 
sut quite as much of it comes from wrong views of life, 
Providence and Ged. Very often the wrong of the heart 
originates in errors of the head. 

Look at that young man coming forth from yonder church. 
His step is elastic, his eye is bright, his brow unmarked by 
passion’s ravages, he is in the fresh morning of life, and has 
the unhackneyed heart of youth. But his manner is thought- 
ful, his air and brow and gait bear the appearance of troubled 
thought, and anon his lip curls, and a shadow of pride and 
almost disgust passes over his face. Tle is barely sixteen 
vears old, and yet he has learned to think and to feel. He is 
now reflecting on the preaching he has just heard. That 
preaching has done him no good. fe has heard God de- 
scribed, an almighty sovereign, to whose dread power he 
must bow himself down, or else be damned eternally. At 
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the same time he has been told, that he himself is totally de- 
praved, not from his own fault, but on account of a sin com- 
mitted ages ago. He has been told, that on account of this 
sin, all men will be damned, whom the Sovereign of the 
Universe has not especially elected to his favor, and that, 
without any merit of their own. This doctrine the preacher 
declares to be Christianity, and the youth in his ignorance 
thinks it so. He has no doubt of its being Christianity. The 
darkened and troubled brow indicates rising doubts, whether 
this Christianity is true. The proud step seems to indicate 
rebel defiance of that dread power whose terrible decrees have 
been just declared to him—those decrees, which declare, that 
he shall be punished for sins, in which he had no part, and 
which, under yenalty of eternal torment call him to submit to 
a power in whom he can sce no loveliness—nothing to redeem 
the disgusting features of an almighty selfishness. Even if 
this doctrine be true, the youth feels, that he still cannot bow 
down at the preacher’s command, at the shrine of terrific 
power. He teel:, that within bim there is something that 
cannot bend to the decree of any power, whose claims on him 
are not founded in goodness. He is not too proud to rever- 
ence any thing, for he has often bowed in beautiful respect to 
the commands and wishes of his parents—he has often in the 
depths of his soul worshipped the Being, whose wisdom and 
goodness he has seen written in letters of light upon the glory 
of the Heavens, the beauty and convenience of the earth, and 
the wondrous arrangement of his own frame. Is he mistaken 
in the attributes of the Being, and is the preacher, and what 
the preacher calls Christianity, to reverse the decisions of his 
own soul? 

Intent on these thoughts, he has passed away from the 
crowd of worshippers, who have been coming from the church. 
He has sauntered involuntarily upon the lovely Sabbath 
evening into one of his favorite haunts in a beautiful grove—a 
scene, that has been hallowed by many cherished thoughits, 
and is so full of remembrances, as to be a natural chronicle 
of his life. ‘Can this be the God of nature, whom the precc’ier 
has thus exhibited to me,’ he sadly asks, ‘can this be indeed our 
God! If it be, I will not submit to him, merely because he 13 
almighty, and I am feeble. Feeble as I am, there is that 
within me, that bows down only to the pure and lovely and 
good. Feeble as I am, there is that spirit within me, which 
almighty power cannot subdue into weak fear and craven 
homage. ‘But can the preacher’s portraiture be the image ot 
my God!” He looked forth upon the waving trees, and heard 
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the singing birds, and caught the parting beams of the setting 
sun, as “it shone with its final glory en the face of a happy 
creation; and 2 thrill of joy penetrated his heart and lighted 
up his countenance, and a tear, partly sad, but more joyful 
than sad, stood in his eye. ite knew from the witnesses 
around him, through earth and air and sky, and from his own 
soul, that the preacher had libelled his God—the God of love; 
and he knelt down upon the green earth, and poured forth 
his soul in fervent prayer to the Father of his spirit, and the 
Lord of Creation. 

He knelt to God, but he thought him not the God of the 
Christians’ faith, He had seen Christianity exhibited only 
in a dark and repelling form, and had at the moment rejected 
it; and though his bosom now felt the blessed influences of faith 
and prayer, he knew, that he was what the world called an 
infidel; he had no faith i in what he supposed was Christianity. 

But a happier hour came over his spirit, a purer faith, a 
truer portraiture of Christianity was made known to him, and 
Christianity in his own mind was no longer blackened and libel- 
led by being confounded with the gloomy dogmas of Calvin- 
ism. He became a Christian in heart and profession, He then 
felt, that his former infidelity arose rather from ignorance than 
sin; and as he looked back upen that solitary season in the 
shady grove, he felt that the doubts and questionings of that 
hour were not condemned in heaven—he felt, that Jesus Christ 
would have joined him in that evening prayer—he felt, that 
the God, to whom he then bowed himself down, was the 
Chiristian’s God, the Heavenly Father—he knew, that the 
Being, whom he then defied, was but a dark idol, whom ha- 
man imagination had devised, and human fear had worshipped. 

Reader, this sketch is no dream of the fancy. It portrays 
the experience of one heart at least; does it not of many? 

If you have rebelled against God, has it not often been, 
because you would not see the traces of Divine love? When 
you have repined at the ways of Providence, has it not been 
because the dogmas of men, or the darkened eye of your own 
spirit, have obscured the beams of Divine goodness, and so 
blinded your eyes, that you cannot see in all your joys the 
smiles of your Heavenly Father’s face, and in your affections, 
but the more serious aspect of his unfailing love? 

Theology does religion a great wrong; the heart commits a 
great sin against Christian affec tion, when they represent the 
duty of resignation, as being based on the stern necessity of 
fate, or the phy sical sovereignty of God. We ought to mourn, 
that. Theologians have been found---followers of the blessed. 

19* 
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Jesus, and children of the Divine Father, who base all Chris- 
tian doctrine—all God’s dispensations, all human duty merely 
on the Divine sovereignty, independently of the moral charac- 
ter of that sovereignty. Such representations may well, and 
often do, raise rebellious spirits. 

But the true Christian resignation is not based on awe for 
mere power. 

“It thunders! Sons of dust in reverence bow,” does not 
express the whole sentiment of Christian humility, nor the 
full ground of Christian resignation. For Jesus does not call 
upon us merely with the voice of empire, nor bid us bow down 
before the footstool of his power, nor speak of the eternal 
Father, as a being to be regarded merely in his attributes of 
strength and of terror. He calls en us with a brother’s voice, 
and speaks of a Father’s love, and teaches, and mspires the 
spirit of filial submission. He indeed speaks, as tongue never 
before spake, of God’s power and retribution, but he never 
speaks of that as mere sovereignty, but as the power of a moral 
being; nor does he speak of retribution, merely as the inflic- 
tion of pain, but pain on moral grounds, and for moral pur- 
poses. His whole mission seems designed to make manifest, 
not a terrific thunderer of the skies, for before such a Being, 
the heathen world had always trembled, but a God of love. 
If he came to show the sovereign might of his Father, it was 
that he might therewith connect, and thereby manifest his fath- 
er’s love. Christianity shows the union of Almighty power and 
eternal love. If miracles were wrought, they were wrought for 
high moral and spiritual aims. Ifthe grave was opened, it was 
to restore a brother to a sister’s affection. If the dead were 
raised, it was to give a lamented daughter back to a father’s 
arms. If the sun was darkened, and the veil of the temple 
rent in the midst, it was in mournful testimony of the last act 
of the beloved Son, who died for the sins of the world. Thus 
then Christianity does not call on man to bend to mere power, 
or to humble himself bofore God only as before an all-powerful 
sovereign, although the pulpit is not apt to exhibit it in this 
light, but it connects Almighty power with holiness and love, 
and calls on us by all the sanctity of holiness and beauty of 
love, by appealing to the highest affections in the human 
heart, to recognize the glory of God, and bow down before it. 

_We cannot therefore see the reason, why the loftiest heathen 
virtue wore such an aspect of pride and rebellious defiance, 
and why in the old classic literature, there is herdly an epithet 
for the lowly graces of humility and resignation. Subject to 
debasing views of religion, their noble spirits could see no 
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virtue in resignation or humility. They saw in the Deity 
mere power—instead of a kind Providence, they saw but an 
iron fate. In all the pains and sorrows of life, they saw evils, 
which were to be resisted by a struggle of stern pride. 

It is sad to think of this. It is sad enough to think of the 
vices of the heathen world, but, in many respects, it is sadder 
to think of their virtues—their stern, unreconciled, defying 
virtues. It is indeed sublime to contemplate the human spirit, 
struggling with the iron arm of fate, as we see this struggle so 
wondrously exhibited in ancient literature, especially in that 
noblest portion of it—the Drama of the Greeks. It is sub- 
lime to see the soul, rising in defiance against the united hosts 
of outward ills, and victorious in the might of its own energies 
against the hosts—and unsubdued by sickness, calamity and 
death. But itis mournful to see these unconquerable energies 
so rebellious, so insensible to that Divine wisdom, which points 
out a Father’s chastening hand in the world’s evils, and 
teaches, that resignation is often the best victory, and humility 
the noblest exaltation—that the hero, who angrily defies pain, 
and death, is less heroic, than he who calmly submits to it, and 
that the stoic, who utterly defies the power of outward ill, is 
not so exalted, as he who feels the sympathies of a man, and 
in the spirit of Jesus rises above all external afflictions, by 
submitting in faith to the hand of heavenly Providence. 

As a great type of the virtue of the heathen world, we may 
take the character (whether fabled or real, or partly both, it 
matters not) of Prometheus. He is the great example of the 
human soul, as oppressed by the whole force of outward 
calamity and injury, and yet unsubdued by it. He is vir- 
tuous, and yet he isa sublime rebel against what he deems to 
be Almighty power. He did a deed of charity to man, and 
every curse seemed to befall him in consequence. Yet, alone, 
with none to aid or even to pity him, chained to a rock on the 
side of a fearful precipice, with a vulture gnawing his vitals, 
he was still unconquered and unconquerable. He would still 
defy the power of Jupiter, the Almighty oppressor. 

Such is the spirit of that proud rebel, whose image meets 
us so often in the creations of the ancient poets, and which 
seems to be mournfully and sternly portrayed by them, as the 
master picture of the great soul bearing up against the inflic- 
ticns of inexorable fate, to charm the ear. To soothe the pains, 
to console the heart of that lofty sufferer, no word of love was 
uttered. He could call only on the soulless elements—to 
earth, air, and sky, to be the witnesses of his wrongs. To 
him, no divine Father appeared to preside over the world. 
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inexorable fate seemed to reign—a hostile Deity seemed his 
oppressor. To his despairing « questionings, whence are all my 
woes, who made the world, 

“And who made terror, madness, crime, remorse, 

Abandoned hope and love, titat turns to hate; 

And self-contempt, bitterer to drink than blood; 

Pain, whose unheeding and familiar speech 

Is howling and keen shrieks, day after day; 

And Hell or the sharp fear of Hell!” 

To all these despairing questions, no answering voice of 
consolation replies as to the mind of our suffering master. 
From his own darkened soul, the reply came gloomily forth, 
“Hr retans:’ The soulless earth and the fearful precipice 
echoed and re-echoed the cry “Hr reiens, Wz REIGNS.” Power, 
fate inexorable reigns. Behold in him the desolation of the 
sceptic sufferer. 

Yet this sufferer had the consolation of his own upright 
heart, and he is fabled to have had prophetic vision of a Being, 
who should one day free him from his injuries and his bondage. 

And that deliverer has indeed come. One has come into 
the world to deliver the sufferer from his pangs, to reveal to 
him the God of love—to shew him how to endure trial—to 
vive him faith in the eternal life, to calm the rebellious spirit, 
and reconcile it to its Creator. No anticipated Hercules, 
with arm of physical power, has indeed come to deliver the 
suffering man of virtue, and to say, like the fabled Hercules, 
to Prometheus, 

Most glorious among Spirits! thus doth strength 
To wisdom, courage, and long-suffering love, 
Minister like a slave.” 

Not a being of physical strength, but Divine wisdom with 
Divine love, incarnate in Jesus Christ, has brought its message 
of gladness to the sufferer, shed a new light on “the aims of his 
suflering, and, through living inspiration, imparted strength 
under the heaviest trials. Jesus Christ is the great minister of 
deliverance and resignation, to all who sults virtuously, and 
have not known why they were afflicted, and could see in 
their sorrows no beams of Divine love. He has come to the 
lonely sufferers on the bleak rock of mortal existence, he has 
poured balm into their wounds, he has soothed their doubting 
and rebellious hearts—he has pointed out an immortal life—he 
has shown, that our light affliction, which is but for a mo- 
ment, w orketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory. He has taught them to feel, as “he felt in the hour 


of his own contemplated agony, ‘I am not alone, for the Father 
is with me.” 
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To be inspired with the trusting, and resigned spirit of 
Christ, should be the great aim of life. It is the great lesson 
of our study and experience, to learn the laws which God has 
imposed upon the natural, moral, and spiritual world, and 
wisely conform our conduct to those laws, and endure with 
resignation all the incidental evils, which result from the equal 
operation of those laws. He who does this, is a resigned and 
happy spirit, in harmony with his own soul, in harmony with 
the universe, in harmony with Christ aud God, 

In our own age, strains of rebellious sentiment have been 
sent forth inte the world, and swept through the chords ot 
the human heart, with a power as dangerous, as it is fascin- 
ating. The air has been filled with the repining and the 
defying tones of unreconciled spirits. A rebellious literature, 
such as the poetry of Shelley aud Byron, and the early efforts 
of Bulwer, has deluged the world of sentiment and imagina- 
tion. Many a young mind has drunk from this stream the 
bitter waters of pride, scepticism, and rebellion against the 
order of society and the ordinances of Providence. But like 
Moses at the fountain of Marah, those have come forward, 
who have put in the talisman, that has made sweet the bitter 
waters. Our later, and now becoming our most popular 
poets, are breathing into the age the spirit of reconciliation. 
The day of the stormy literature of Byron and his school is 
passing away, and in calm sunshine, Schiller, Coleridge, Goethe, 
and Wordsworth are beaming forth upon the world. Or 
if the day of the stormy poetry is not passing utterly away, 
those very storm clouds will remain only to be gilded with 
rays of these bright luminaries, and to be encircled with the 
radiant rainbow of faith and hope, and love. 

The notes of harmony and resignation are breathed now 
from the poet’s harp. Christianity , , by its own divine sympa- 
thy with all truth and all beauty, is pervading much of our 
poetic and romantic and popular literature. The voice of 
Christianity is beginning to be heard through unwonted chau- 
nels, and channels through which the soul delights to listen. 

It says to man—the denizen of earth—the creature of toil 
and heir to death. “Many sorrows are around you, but you 
have the power, if you will have the faith, to endure them all. 
You are indeed condemned to toil—you must obey a hard 
law of labor and necessity, but you need not faint under it: 
you need not be a slave nor a drudge. Every thing in na- 
ture obeys its own law—even those things that are noblest 
and most free. The bird in the air, as it wings its joyous 
flight, obeys the law of its being. Learn to be resigned and 
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free under res sphere Submit to the Jaw of vour nature, and 
vou will find subjection to be perfect freedom. Toil you 
tnust, and suffer you must, and grow old you must, but you 
need not drive from your brew the sunny smile of your child- 
hood, ner renounce those pure fountains of joy, of which you 
drank in your early days. Be resigned to the law of your 
heing—conform to the laws which a wis se God has ordained, 
and you will live in sweet harmony with the universe, with 
Cod, and with your ow n soul. The peace of Jesus will rest 
apen.. you and bless you.’ 

Alas that there should be so little of this peace in the world, 
so little resignation and harmony in the human heart. Mach 
of the rebellious, repining, discordant spirit, doubtless, comes 
from wrong views of human life, and wrong views of overruling 
Providence. Stull the root of this bitterness is in the heart. 
lia man will not cast ail rebel passions from his heart, no 
views of truth, no words, even of an angel’s preaching, will 
make him at peace with himself and his condition, and re- 
couciled with God. Te will still repine at fortune, repine at 
Providence. God’s ways will seem unequal to him, because 
his own ways are u hequ al. lis ears are deaf to the harmony 
of the universe,as one whose ears are stopped is dead to the 
beauty of the dance. Ever n could he stand among the celestial 
band around the Eternal’s throne, he might gaze in vacant 
and stupid amazement upon the glorious company of the 
blessed, and miglit hear no music, and find no meaning in their 
immortal song. The discordant soul is dead to all the har- 
mony around—the arrogant and rebellious spirit banishes itself 
from Christ’s faith and his joy in the union with Gad. He 
casts away from him the highest good which 

The Eternal dooms for his immortal sons, 
l’rom hope and firmer faith, to perfect love, 
Attraeted and absorbed; and center'd there, 
(od only to behold, and know and feel, 
Till by exelusive consciousness of God, 
All self-annihilated, it shall make 
God its identity: God all in all! 
We and our Father one.” a 
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Art. 2.—THE SCRIPTURAL PROOF OF THE 
UNITY OF GOD. 


The Scriptures assert that God is one, often and emphati- 
cally. “Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord.” “There 
is none other God but one.” ‘T'o us, there is but one God, the 
Father.” “There is one God, and one Mediator between God 
and man, the man Christ Jesus.” “God is one.” The Scribe 
said unto Jesus, “Master, thou hast said the truth, for there is 
one God, and there is none other buthe. And Jesus saw that 
he answered discreetly.” ‘in that day shall there be one 
Lord, and his name one.” ‘These are but a specimen of the 
passages, in which the scriptures assert the doctrine that God 
is one, in the most explicit, unequivocal language. 

But in the argument with the Trinitarian, such declarations, 
it is contended, are irrefevant and inadmissible, since no one 
denies the unity of Ged. he doctrine of the Trinity, we are 
told, does not conflict with the divine unity; in fact, it implies 
it; it is idle, therefore, to attempt to prove by a long array 
of texts, what every one admits. But in our view, these 
passages are decisive against the Trinitarian, and ought to 
settle the controversy. For the simple question is not whether 
the Trinity, in any one of the different senses in which it has 

een defended by different advocates, is consistent or incon- 
sistent with the divine unity—but whether, when the scrip- 
tures assert that God is one, they use the term in its ordinary, 
its universal acceptation. If they do, we see not why the 
controversy should not be ended. If they do, either the doc- 
trine of the ‘Trinity is not true—for no one will pretend that 
the idea of a three-fold unity is, or can be, conveyed by the 
term one—or the Scripture contradicts itself. 

“God is one.” What is the meaning of this language? In 

rder to a direct and definite answer, it is necessary to con- 
sider two things. 1. Our idea of Unity is one of the simplest 
ideas we have. It is not compounded. It admits of no dis- 
tinctions whatever. We cannot conceive distinctions in it, 
It is too simple to be defined. When we have said that a 
thing is a unit, we have said all that can be said; we have a 
complete idea of indivisible unity. 

2. This idea of unity is expressed by the term one; and this 
term always expresses the idea of simple unity. It cannot 
express any other notion, It admits of no distinctions. Its 
meaning cannot change; it is universal. It expresses the same 
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idea to the savage, who counts only five, that it does to the 
mathematician, who computes by millions. All this will be 
admitted, and it is all that we wish admitted; for it is im- 
portant to be kept in view, that the question is not what 
meaning the term one may  ossibly have to us unknown, 
but whut is the ordinary universal idea, which men inevitably 
derive from it. 

Now does the scripture, when it asserts that God is one, 
use the word in the simple, necessary sense of it, to express 
the single idea of indivisible unity? Either it does, or it does 
not. lf it does not, then we might expect, 

1. That it would give us some intimations of the fact. We 
should expect to be told that, although it uses language which 
conveys to our minds the notion of simple unity, nevertheless, 
its plain language is to be taken in some other than its uni- 
versal acceptation. We should expect to find some ezxplana- 
iion of its extraordinary use of the term. It gives us no ex- 
planation. We nowhere find a sort of unity spoken of, 
different from the received idea; we do not even find a term, 
or terms, used, which might be supposed to imply it. All 
sich expressions as three in one, one in three, trinity, triune, 
trinity in unity, three persons, three distinctions, three some- 
whats in one, are totally unknown to the sacred writings. 
‘There is but a single passage to be found, which presents any 
thing similar to such language, viz: the celebrated text, (1 John 
v. 7.) “There are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, 
the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and these three are one.” But 
this text is so evidently spurious, that we may pass it by in 
silence. The Scriptures, then, nowhere inform us, that, when 
they speak of the unity of God, they do not intend it it its 
ordinary sense. ‘They no where inform us that one does not 
mean one. They simply say that God is one, and there they 
leave it. 

If when we are told that God is one, we are not to under- 
stand the term in its ordinary acceptation, the Scriptures at- 
tempt to convey to our minds an idea which cannot be con- 
veyed by such language; or, 

They use a word, which conveys to our minds, one—and 
only one—universal, necessary meaning, to express a different, 
oranadditional idea. Itis only necessary then to inquire whether 
the Scriptures were intended to be understood. If they were, 
we may be certuin, that they use this important word one, in 
its ordinary, and, so far as human conceptions are concerned, 


its only sense. And thus every different or additional mean- 
ing is absolutely excluded. 
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These considerations are to our minds solid proof, that those 
texts of scripture in which God is declared to be one, are de- 
cisive of his indivisible Unity, and just as decisive against the 
doctrine of the Trinity. We cannot surrender then. If they 
do not declare the Trinity of God in its most unqualified sense, 
we ask what language can? It is too much, we apprehend, to 
make the scripture teach a three-fold unity of nature in the 
Godhead, when the only terms it uses to express his oneness, 
absolutely exclude every idea but that of simple unity. 

Again, if this conclusion is sound it is impossible, we believe, 
to prove the truth of the doctrine of the trinity, from the 
scripture, in any manner whatever. For to establish it as a 
dogma of scripture, is to break down the authority of scrip- 
ture itself. No one pretends that the doctrine of the trinity 
is any where expressed in scripture. There is not a 
single term to be found which even implies it. But suppose 
it were not so—suppose that the doctrine were plainly de- 
clared, what is the consequence, if not that scripture contra- 
dicts itself? It expressly asserts that God is one; and we 
cannot conceive any meaning of the term, except that which 
is universally attached to it—simple indivisible unity. This 
the trinitarian will admit. Now a trinity in unity either sig- 
nifies one, or it does net. If it does, the world has been dis- 
puting about a word. If it does not, it signifies something 
different or additional. Thus, then, we shall have the scrip- 
tures asserting on the one hand, that God is one, using lan- 
guage which can convey to our minds only the idea of simple, 
indivisible unity, and, of course, excluding every other: and, 
on the other hand, implying, that it means something different: 
which in our view is a plain contradiction. And thus, the 
more proof we have that they teach the doctrine of the trinity, 
the more do we throw their veracity into the shade. But, 
fortunately for us, there is no such conflict in the Bible, no 
such ambiguity in its language. It no where says that God 
exists in three persons, three distinctions, or three somewhats. 
It simply declares that God is one, and there it leaves the 
subject. 

In a recent work * which has received no mean praise for 
its learning, acuteness, and force of argument, we find the 
following passage, to which, in concluding this article, we 
shall devote a moment’s attention: “we cannot reasonably doubt 
of the unrry of God, in every sense in which unity is a per- 
fection. But to the exact determination of that sense, we are 


* The scripture testimony to the Messiah, etc. by John Pye Smith, D. D. 
London. 3 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. p. 10. 
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not competent. A manifest unity of intelligence, design, and 
active power, does not warrant the inference, that the unity, 
in all respects, without modification, is to be attributed to the 
Deity. For any thing that we know, or are entitled to pre- 
sume, there may be a sense of the term unity, which implies 
restriction, and would be incompatible with all possible per- 
fection.” What is the meaning ofall this, we do not venture 
to assert. What is to be understood by unity incompatible 
with perfection, a modified or restricted unity, we profess not 
to know. However, we venture to say, that such reasoning 
amounts to nothing; it is quite beside the mark. For we have 
nothing at all to do with the question, what possible condition 
or form of unity there may be of which we know nothing; the 
only inquiry with which we are concerned is, what is the idea 
which the scriptures must necessarily convey to our minds, 
when they assert, that Ged is one. Do they intend to convey 
the only meaning which can possibly be conveyed by the term 
—that of simple unity? We believe they do. And so long 
as we are at liberty to understand the language of the sacred 
oracles, in its ordinary, its plain import, we know what it 
means. We know what we are required to believe, and we 
are not at liberty thus to understand it. We are thrown at 
once ona sea of speculation—the fundamental ideas of the 
mind are broken up, and we are involved in perplexities 
without end. 
Meadville, Pa. I. Q@ D. 





Art. 3.—JOAN OF ARC. 


No one, | am convinced, can study the life of the warrior 
Maid of Orleans, in an impartial and philosophical, not to say 
a religious spirit, without owning that she displayed an un- 
earthly energy, and bore witness of divine inspiration. I do 
not mean to say, that she was miraculously moved by God, 
but simply, that she was strengthened by the power of the 
spiritual nature, by the life and energy of those higher facul- 
ties of our nature, with which the Divine Spirit co-operates, 
and by which the soul is drawn into the near presence of the 
Almighty. We must believe in the existence of a capacity in 
the human soul for religious inspiration and spiritual energy: 
or we cannot explain on any philosophical ground, some of 
the most wondrous achievements and characters. What was 
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it that nerved the frame and emboldened the heart of this ten- 
der woman, and enabled her to wear the heavy armor of the 
mail-clad warrior, and to lead the veteran hosts of her nation 
to victory! Call it fanaticism or superstition if you will; but 
on what were this superstition or fanaticism grounded’—on 
some chance vision, some wayward impulse, some Godly 
monk’s exhortations? No. Whatever may have been the 
occasion of calling forth her energies, we must look deeper 
into the human heart for the real source. We must look for 
some faculty of mind capable of explaining the astonishing 
energy, which she exhibited. We cannot explain her singular 
and almost supernatural power, except by the faith, alike 
Christian and philosophic, that there is a religious sentiment 
in the human heart—a well of Divine inspiration and power— 
just as truly, as there is a capacity of benevolence, or of hope, 
or of pride. 

All the great outbreaks of religious enthusiasm, fanaticism 
and superstition, are attributable to perversions of this religious 
sentiment, which is the deepest and mightiest of all the emo- 
tions, and, according, as it is healthy or diseased, capable of 
producing the most momentous consequences, either for good 
or forevil. In studying the character of Joan of Arc, we 
should be awake to every indication of true religious senti- 
ment, and should strive to distinguish what in her is truly 
spiritual, from incidental prejudice and passion. We may 
learn from her wondrous history a practical and valuable 
lesson, if we will strive, that that spiritual life, which was so 
mighty in her, may be awakened in us, and, not perverted to 
<leeds of war, as it was in her, may strengthen us in our daily 
«luties and trials, and may bring forth the fruits of immortal 
faith and leve. 

How shallow, how utterly incompetent to explain the phe- 
nomena of human passion is the sceptical, and sensual philoso- 
phy of Voltaire and his school! Who can have any patience 
with him or his philosophy, after knowing any thing of his 
execrable poem of La Pucelle, and his superficial and histori- 
cally erroneous tragedy of Mahomet? Schiller’s superiority 
as a poet and a man, appears strikingly, by a comparison of 
his play “Joan of Arc,” with Voltaire’s play on the same 
subject. The following exquisite translation with which a 
dear friend has kindly favored us, shows what a noble concep- 
tion Schiller had of his heroine’s character, and of man’s higher 
nature: oO. 
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JOAN OF ARC’S FAREWELL TO HER HOME.—Schiller’s Play, 


Farewell ye mountains! farewell lovely lawns! 
And each green friendly grove and silent dell! 
Joanna may no more your windings trace, 
She bids you here a last—a long farewell! 
Ye trees and meadows of my early love, 
Long may your sparkling green my kindness tell! 
Fare ye well, cooling foantains! murmuring caves! 
And thou soft echo, voice of the lone dell! 
That oft hast answered to my plaintive strain, 
Joanna ne’er shall visit you again! 


2 
Ye scenes where all my quiet joys were found, 
I leave you here behind for evermore! 
Ye lambkins, sporting on the grassy ground, 
Soon a lost flock ye’ll roam the mountains o’er! 
I go—to lead another flock ’mid sound 
Of drum and trumpet on the field of gore, 
So went the spirit’s summers forth—I yield— 
No earth-born passions spur me to the field. 


3 
He who of old on Horeb’s heights came down, 
And from the burning bush to Moses spake, 
And bade him stand and brave stern Pharaoh’s frown; 
Who bade the shepherd—son of Jesse, take 
The warrior’s spear and wear a kingly crown; 
Who still loves shepherds for his mercy’s sake; 
To me hath spoken from yon whispering tree, 
“Go forth! thou shalt on earth my witness be! 


4 
“Go, and henceforth the brazen armor prove— 
“Bind the steel breast-plate to thy tender breast, 
“Let not man’s love have power the heart to move, 
“Nor wild, unholy fires thy bosom waste! 
No bridal wreath shall bloom thy brow above, 
No lovely infant in thy bosom rest, 
Yet shall the hero’s lasting wreath be thine, 
And thy great name o’er all earth’s daughters shine- 
5 
When in the shock of fight the mightiest reel, 
When the last hour of France ts drawing nigh, 
Then thou shalt wave my oriflamm on high; 
Like corn before the reaping maiden’s steel, 
Low in the dust shalt see the tyrant lie, 
Roll back his proud, triumphant chariot wheel— 
To the brave sons of France salvation bring, 
Deliver Rheims and crown thy rightful king!” 


The Lord of hosts hath promised me a sign, 

And he hath sent this helm—it is from Him! 
Its iron touch nerves me with power divine, 

I feel the glory of the cherubim, 
[ must away to join the bristling line, 

A tempest whirls me onward—carth grows dim, 
The din of battle summons me away. 

The war steed prances and the trumpets bray. C: T. B. 
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Arr. 4.—A CAMP MEETING. 


Many plans, that seem beautiful in the imagination, lose 
much of their charm, when carried out into practice. That, 
which seems full of romantie interest to the fancy, loses much 
of its interest, and often becomes ridiculous, when the attempt 
is made to realize it in actual life. Now, nothing seems more 
interesting and preper, than holding religious — meetings in 
some beautiful grove, where thousands may meet for God's 
worship under the great canopy of Heaven, and turning away 
trom the artificial devices of modern society, go back to those 

early times, when men in patriarchal simplicity dwelt in tents, 
and did honra ze to the God ef nature and of grace, in the 
great temple not made with hands. Y et, such scenes do not 
belong to our age. There is not enough of true simplicity 
to carry them out well: and we are led to think, that a camp 
meeting is xbout as much out of date in these days, as 
would be the chiv alry of the middle ages in our sober modern 
society. 

‘These meetings are very proper in new countries, where 
people live so far apart that they can seldom meet together 
for religious worship and sympathy, and where there is no 
church suitable for them. But in more settled countries, and 
in the neighborheod of large cities, they are productive, it 
seems to us, ef far more evil than goood. At the camp 
meeting recently holden in the neighbor hood of Cincinnati, at 
which we were present for an hour, there was a deal of dissi- 
pation. We learned, that on the Sabbath, six or seven 
thousand people were present, and that all sorts of dissipation 
and brawling were going on among the crowd. 

The hour, however, which we spent there was quite inter- 
esting. When we entered the beautiful grove on the 
brow of a hill, where the tents were pitched, a worthy brother 
was holding forth with stentorian lungs upon the glories and 
horrors of the future state: his manner was very excited, but 
it seemed to be an excitement of blood and‘nerve, rather ‘than 
of the spirit. At any rate, he had no effect at all upon us, 
and not so much on the worshipping throng around him, as 
his extravagant language and violent manner would seem to 
promise. He reminded us of Dr. Channing’s striking com- 
parison of a raving preacher, to the north wind, which freezes 
while it roars. 

But soon a more touching scene began. The communion 
was administered, first to: the ministers, of whom there was a 
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large number present, and then to all the communicants. In 
front of the rude pulpit, a rude wooden railing had been 
erected, two or three feet in height, and enclosing a square 
of twenty or thirty feet. This was called the altar. The 
ministers received the communion kneeling within the altar. 
The lay communicants received it, kneeling on the outside— 
their faces bowed submissively upon the rail. All the while, 
as each successive groupe came to partake of the mystic 
elements, the choir of ministers were singing seme of the most 
touching of the Wesleyan Hymns. 

This service was very impressive. I would have joined 
their communion, had not the presiding elder limited the in- 
vitation to such as believed in the Divinity and God-head of 
Jesus Christ. What bigotry is this! It desecrates the com- 
munion table, by subjecting ‘it to human jurisdiction, and 
making it man’s table, instead of the Lerd’s. 

This sacrament seemed to produce considerable effeet upon 
the multitude about the altar. Some were seen in ecstacies 
of devotion, raising prayers to Heaven, as if unconscious of 
the world around. Again, you could see here and there one 
bowed to the earth in ageny, bewailing his sins in seeming 
despair. The ministers were all the while looking on these 
symptoms with a singular sort of smile, as if glorying at these 
witnesses of the Spirit’s influence. 

One sight struck me and my companion, Dr. H. as beauti- 
ful, beyond all we had ever seen. A young girl was so over- 
eome by anguish ef heart or fervor of devotion, that she fainted, 
and fell inte the arms of a lady somewhat her elder. As this 
lady held the drooping form of the young girl, and raised her 
eyes to Heaven, in devout and unaffected voiceless prayer for 
the salvation of her fainting sister, her face was beautiful as 
fancy could conceive. 'Wenever saw a Madonna on canvass, 
half so beautiful. 

We were, as stated, quite impressed with the communion 
scene: and should lave been much more so, had not one of the 
preachers—a young man, with an:-air of mingled enthusiasm, 
conceit, and shallowness, and with a cry-baby sort of face, 
marred the prevailing feeling by his silly and obtrusive re- 
marks. After the communion, and the audience were dis- 
missed, this Mr. Marplot remained on the ground, and con- 
tinued his weak exhortations, and told stories, silly stories, 
which made people laugh. -Fhere are some such unlucky 
personages inl almost every assembly. 

We forgot to state, that immediately after the communion, 
an invitation was given to those who had been impressed with 
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religious truth, to come forward and join themselves to the 
Methodist church, Some two or three men and four or five 
women, went forward inte the altar, and gave in their names, 
and became members of the church accordingly. 

These camp meetings act powerfully on the sympathies, 
and are very interesting scenes for the contemplation of him 
who believes in the religious capacity of mankind, and is in- 
terested in all the developements of the religious sentiment. 
Sympathy is an instrument of immense power, both for good 
and for evil. And on the right employment of the principle 
must depend the progress of the Christian church. Unitari- 
ans do not employ it enough, but trust too much to the action 
of the truth on the individual heart. But if we study the 
history of all the great movements of mankind in_ politics, 
morality, war, or religion, we shal} find the power of sympa- 
thy to be a principal element in the moving cause. 

But we fear, on the other hand, that the Methodists trust 
too much to sympathy—not indeed too much to the deep 
sympathy of soul with soul, but to a merely physical or 
nervous imitation, like that which has been known to spread 
nervous diseases and epileptic fits through’ crowds. Most of 
those persons whom we saw under the excitement of the 
camp meeting, had a vague and wild expression of counte- 
nance, and did not manifest that serene, deep, and unobtrusive 
expression, which is the true mark of the Christian sentiment— 
the true witness of the mdwelling spirit—the spirit of the 
serene Jesus. 

We recommend to all those who are reflecting on the use 
of sympathy in the culture of religious sentiment, the follow- 
ing passage from Dr. Schleiermacher’s Third Discourse on 
Religious Culture. It is extracted from his “Discourses on 
Religion, addressed to the cultivated portion of its con- 
temners.” 

“There is indeed an imitative propensity, which we may 
excite so far in some persons, that when holy feelings are 
represented to them, in powerful tones, they may produce in 
their minds some emotions, which distantly resemble those, 
with which they see our bosom to be filled—but does this 
penetrate their inmost being? Is it, in the true sense of the 
word, religion? 

“Show me one, in whom you have formed or eye strength 
of judgment, a spirit of observation, a feeling of art, or a moral 
disposition; and I will undertake also to teach him religion. 
There are, indeed, masters and disciples; there are individuals, 
to whom thousands annex themselves, but this attachment is 
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no blind imitation, and the disciple is not so because the mas- 
ter has formed him, but the master is master, because the dis- 
ciple has chosen him. W hoever has, by the expression ef his 
own religious feelings, excited them in others, cannot expeet 
to retain them in his influence, or fasten them to himself. 
As soon as their religious life begins, it is free, and 
coes its own way. As soon as the holy sparks catch fire in 
the soul, a free and living flame arises, seeking its nourish- 
ment in an atmosphere of its own.” 

Remembering the spirit of the remark, we hope our de- 
nomination will avail themselves more of the principle of 
sympathy, and that they may in some way seek the blessing, 
while they avoid the evils of camp meetings. S. 0. 


Louisville. 





Arr. 5.—THE TWO NATURES OF CHRIST. 


[An intelligent friend asks us to publish an article on the hypothesis of the Two 
Natures of Christ, which the Trinitarians are obliged to assume in order to avoid 
the manifest absurdity of maintaining him to be God, whom even they allow to be 
man. We were about to comply with our friend’s request, and write a short 
article on the subject. But, on second’ thought, it appears that the following ex- 
tract from a discourse of Rev. Dr. Walker, will exhibit the matter in a clearer 


light, than we can hope to do. ] 


Unitarians manifest their preference for Scripture by not 
attempting to evade or explain away those passages which 
positively, and in so many words, assert Christ’s inferiority to 
the Father. 

“If ye loved me, ye would rejoice because I said, I go unto 
the Father; ror my Faruer ts Greater Tuan [.”* “But of 
that day, and that hour knoweth no man; no, not the angels 
which are in heaven, neither tHe Son, put roe Faruer.”t 
“IT can of mine own self po NoTuinG,” said our Savior in 
another place; “as I hear I judge: and my judgment is just; 
hecause | seek not mine own will, but the will of rme Fatuer, 
which hath sent me.”{ “Then cometh the end, when he 
shall have delivered. up the kingdom to Gop, EVEN THE 
Farner.” “Then shall the Son also himself be subject unto 


* John xiv. 28. + Mark xiii. 32. t John v. 30. 
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Him that put all things under Him, that Gop may be all in 
all.”* These passages, it is plain, assert explicitly, anequivo- 
cally, and in so many words, Christ’s inferiority to the Father. 
To evade them, or explain them away, or reconcile them in 
any manner with the doctrine of the 'rinity, it is not enough 
that we take one possible but doubtful meaning of here and 
there an obscure passage and change it for another possible 
but doubtful meaning. We must take the clear meaning of 
clear passages, and the only meaning which they seem capable 
of bearing, and contradict or overrule it be maintaining ex- 
actly the contrary. Though our Lord said that his Father 

was greater than he, we must believe that he was as great as 
his Father; though he said that the Son Iinew not “of that 
day and that hour,” we must believe that the Son did know 
“of that day, and that hour;” though he said, “Of mine own 
self I can do nothing,” we must believe that of his own self he 
could do every thing; though his dominion is affirmed to be a 
delegated and temporary dominion, a kingdom which he is to 
deliver up to God, ever the Father, and be himself subject, 
we must believe that he is, amd aiways has been, and aiways 
must be the same Being with the Father, and equal to him im 
power and glory. 

God forbid that any one should be hindered in his liberty 
to do this, if he sees fit, and if he thinks it necessary to truth 
and duty. I have charity to believe ihat humble and devout 
Trinitarians imagine that there is some way or other in which 
the passages in question can be reconciled with theit peculiar 
tenets. The only way of reconciling them as yet proposed, is 
by the hypothesis of “two natures” in’ Christ; ;—the hypothesis, 
I say, for it is not pretended there is a shadow of express au- 
thority in Scripture for this very extraordinary assumption. 
It is an hypothesis, a mere hypotiresis, an invention of man’s 
wisdom, and on this account, considering the important pur- 
poses it is made to serve, shovld be regarded with extreme 
jealousy by those who wish to be guided by the Bible and the 
Bible only. The best that can be said of it is, that learned and 
ingenious men have pronounced it to be a principle, or key of 
interpretation, which it is necessary to assume and apply in 
order to reconcile Scripture with Seripture. 

Wedeny, however, that it is necessary to assume the hypo- 
thesis of Christ’s double nature, in order to reconcile Scripture 
with Scripture. Unitarians find no difficulty in reconciling 
Scripture with Scripture, without the aid of this hypothesis. 
The difficulty felt, does not consist in reconciling the obvious 

* 1 Corinthians xv. 24, 28. 
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and prominent sense of the passages in question with the rest 
of Scripture, but in reconciling it with Trinitarian interpreta- 
tions of Scripture. Besides, this boasted principle or key of 
interpretation fails for another reason. ‘Though the hypothe- 
sis which we are considering supposes Christ to have had twe 
natures, it does not suppose him to have had two distinct 
minds. His mind was one, and this one mind could not, at the 
same time, have been informed and uninformed on the same sub- 
ject; the same idea could not,at the same moment, have been 
present to it, and absent from it. When, therefore, he posi- 
tively, without qualification, and in so many words, disclaimed 
all knowledge “ofthat day, and that hour,” the question is not 
whether he knew it by his human nature, or by his divine na- 
ture, but whether he knew it by his one mind; or, in other 
words, whether he knew it at all. If he did, it is fatal to his 
veracity; if he did not, itis fatal to the Trinitarian key. 

“Christ, ” says Dr. Lightfoot, “ as the second person of the 
Trinity, knew the day, and to say otherwise is blasphemous; 
but to say that the Messiah knew it not, who nevertheless was 
‘the same with tie second person of the Trimity, is not blas- 
phemous.” “If a Deist were to argue in this manner, “should 
we not call it shuffling? Can George III. know a thing, as king 
of England, and be ignorant of it, as elector of Hanover, till it 

is revealed to him by the king of England, who is the same 
elector of Hanover to whom he reveals it? Is not this, re¥eal- 
ing it to himself, who knew it before; and is not this mere 
sophistry? Surely it is for persons who do not hesitate to 
resort to such expedients to reconcile the Bible with their 
preconceived opinions, to turn round and accuse their brethren 
of wresting Scripture. 
* * * * * * 

It iscertain that so far as any inferences can be drawn frem 
the narrative of our Lord’s life, as given by the Evangelists, 
they are entirely on the side of Unitarianism, and against the 
Trinity. 

Go back to the childhood of Jesus, when, as we are told, he 
“increased in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and 
man.”* Could this have been said of him “with whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning?” If Jesus Christ was 
God in his nature, he must have been God from the beginning, 


and therefore omniscient from the beginning, and could not, 

of course, have “increased in wisdom.” ‘Then was Jesus led 

up of the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted of the 

devil.”t This remarkable incident in our Savior's life has 
* Luke ij. 52. +t Matthew iv. 1. 
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been variously interpreted; but all agree that he was really 
tempted; not as God is, but “in all points like as we are.”* 
Did the three evangelists, who record this event, imagine 
themselves speaking of that Being, of whom it is said, in 
another place, that “he cannot be tempted with evil.”t Fre- 
quent mention is made, in the four gospels, of our Lord's 
devotional habits; and it is mtimated that he sometimes went 
apart, and spent whole nights in prayer. Does not the very 
act of prayer imply dependence and subordination? And in 
this case, it will not do to say it was his human nature which 
prayed; for it is not a person’s nature which prays, but the 
person himself; so that, assuming that Christ was God, when- 
ever Christ prayed, God prayed. Follow him to the garden 
of Gethsemane, and hear him cry out in an agony, “O, mv 
Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me: neverthe- 
less, not as I will, but as thou wilt." “Jf it be possible,”— 
“not as [ will, but as thou wilt;”—was this language; which, 
without guarding at all, the sacred writers would have been 
likely to put into the mouth of one whom they did not regard 
as a distinct being from the Father, dependent on him, and 
submissive to him! “And there appeared an angel unto him 
from heaven, strengthening him.” Strengthening whom! 
Does the evangelist speak as if he thought it was an angel 
strengthening the Almighty, or an incarnation of the Almighty? 
An account is given of our Lord’s crucifixion, and he is after- 
wards spoken of as dead and buried. In the confession of 
faith used by the Reformed Dutch church in this country, we 
are told, that “in the mean time, the divine nature always 
remained united with the human, even when he Jaid in the 
grave, and the Godhead did not cease to be in him, any more 
than it did when he was an infant.” This, doubtiess, a Trin- 
itarian must believe; but would an unprejudiced person infer 
it from the evangelical narrative, either from what is expressly 
asserted, or from any, the most hidden, allusion or implication? 
I pray you to read this narrative again, and then to ask your- 
selves whether the sacred historians appear to have written as 
if their minds were filled and overwhelmed with the thought, 
as admitting the fact that they must have been, that the 
“Gopueapb” lay entombed for three days in the sepulchre of 
Jesus. 

And here let me remind you, that the hypothesis of “two 
natures in Christ, for peculiar reasons, does not meet or 
satisfy the conditions of the case, and will not help, in any 
way, to obviate the particular difficulty now under considera- 

* Hebrews iv.15. tJamesi.13. {Matthew xxvi.39. 4 Luke xxii. 43. 
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tion. Let it be that he had two natures, human nature and 
divine nature, corresponding to the two natures in man, 
animal and rational; still it is agreed on all sides that he was 
but one person. His two natures constituted but one person; 
one to think, to act, to enjoy, to suffer. A man, it is true, 
may suflerin his animal nature, what he does not suffer in his 
rational nature, and in his rational nature what he does not in 
his animal nature; but it is not true in either case, correctly 
speaking, that his animal nature sufiers, or that his rational 


nature suflers: it is the man himself that suffers. The mx of 


Jesus, to borrow a significant term which has lately come into 
use to express personality, that which thought, acted, enjoyed, 
suffered—the me of Jesus was one; and this one ME, if we 
believe in the Trinity, we must believe was God. 





Art. 6—VAUNTING AND VAUNTED PROSELYTES. 


It certainly becomes a man who has had such experience 
of his fallibility, as to have made any essential change in his 
religious opinions, not to be very obtrusive in bringing himself 
before the public, and alleging his own changing views in wit- 
ness of the truth. But the fact is totally the reverse with 
many new made proselytes, who have been kind enough to 
edify the world with the story of their conversion. Very 
lately, we have been led to mourn the brazen faced assump- 
tion of several of these gentlemen. We do not blame them 
for having their minds open to conviction, or for changing 
their opinions, but we blame them for trumpeting forth their 
experience to the world in such confident tones, and for their 
turning so unkindly upon the denominations, which they have 
just left. 

First comes Rev. Calvin Colton—the recent convert from 
Presbyterianism to Episcopacy. We observe by an article in 
the Gambier Observer, that the Episcopalians were at first rather 
shy at receiving their new brother into their graces. And no 
wonder at it, for this Reverend gentleman has gone through so 
many changes, that, as a witty writer has said, it was neces- 
sary to stereotype his book on “The Religious state of the 
Country, with Reasons for preferring Episcopacy,” lest the 

fickle author might meanwhile change his mind again. Mr. 
Colton has been, so a writer in the Quarterly Christian Spec- 
tator assures us, “pastor of a Presbyterian Church in Batavia, 
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New York,—afterwards chaplain to a “certain classical’ in- 
stitution” in Massachusetts,—next a travelliny correspondent 
of the New York Observer, and at the same time author of 
books, published in London, to recommend American revivals, 
and defend American character, and to aid in the controversy 
about church and state,=then for a twelve-month a candidate 
for some employment suitable to the dignity of a man, who 
having written a pamphlet against the bishop of London, and 
having seen the self same bishop at the king’s levee, was yet 
alive,—and now it last (post tot discrimina tutus!) a deacon in 
the Protestant Episcopal church in the United States of 
America.” What presumption in this wind changing War- 
wick to set forth his newly adopted opinions so pertinaciously. 
What assurance have even his Episcopalian brethren, that he 
will “change no more?” 

Next to Rev. Calvin Colton, with his book in favor of Epis- 
copacy, and recanting Presbyterianism, comes Rev. Pierce 
Connelly, with a letter and farewell sermon announcing his 
conversion from , enw ng to Catholicism. Mr. Connelly 
was rector of the Episcopal church in Natchez, Mississippi. 
In his farewell sermon to his people, and in his letter to Dr. 
Otey, Bishop of Tennessee, he says he has been led by the 
agitation of the controversy in this country, to a laborious 
study of the merits of Catholicism and Protestantism, and has 
adopted the former faith, He has now crossed the ocean, to 
study under the auspices of the Pope and the shades. of St. 
Peters. We will not speak harshly of him, for his evident 
self-sacrifice shews his honesty, and his publications are rather 
in the course of his duty, than obtrusions of his opinions upon 
the public. 

Next comes a Rev. Mr. Kentley, we believe that is his 
name, who has been converted from Unitarianism to Episco- 
pacy. ‘his is this gentleman’s second conversion. For he 
was an Episcopalian before becoming Unitarian. Wonderful 
cause have his present brethren in the faith to vaunt his con- 
version—wondrous modesty must he have to thrust his fickle 
opinions before the public mind! Yet his conversion is trum- 
peted forth from every Episcopalian Journal. 

Now in all three of these cases, the different parties have 
rejoiced in the proselyte to their ranks, and articles have 
appeared in their papers, headed “Presbyterianism on the 
wane,” and “Episcopacy triumphant”’—“Episcopacy going 
down”—-“Catholicism triumphant”—-‘Unitarianism going 
down”—“Orthodoxy victorious.” We do not say these are 
the exact titles, but the wean spirit of them. 
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Now what folly is such vaunting! Just as if a few such 
cases were any criterion of the progress of the truth or of any 
particular denomination. 

We might boast of the accessions made to our own rank: 
from other denominations, but we will not trumpet forti 
names. <A few facts, however, we will mention. If Mr. 
Kentley’s example be quoted in proof of the decline of Unita- 
rianism in England, we can quote a large number of seceders 
from the orthodox to the Unitarian church in England. One 
of the most distinguished of our preachers in London was till 
recently a Baptist, and thronged audiences bear witness to 
his zeal and power. We could mention several cases of con- 
versions of clergymen to our principles in the western and 
southern country not far from this vicinity—what is very 
remarkable, two cases of ministers, who became Unitarians, 
without hearing any Unitarian preaching, or even knowing 
there was any such denomination of Christians. We might 
allude to the denomination of Christians, or Unitarian Bap- 
tists, who are spreading a simple evangelical Unitarian- 
ism among the unlettered in all regions of our country. We 
might quote the jong array of our elder preachers, most of 
whom are seceders from the orthodox ranks. But we will not 
obtrude a chapter of names before the public eye. Our 
brethren, who have adopted our opinions, will, we trust, ad- 
vocate the truth in which they so rejoice, in every suitable 
way, but we hope they will not trumpet their names and ex- 
perience forth into the world, nor be such vaunted and vaunt- 


ing proselytes as these Coltons, Connelleys, Kentleys, and 
their brethren. S. 0. 


Louisville. 


In defence, however, we may be permitted to take the trum- 


pet and blow one answering note. We insert the following 
extract: 


CONVERSIONS TO UNITARIANISM IN ENGLAND. 


“In the publication which records the apostaey of Mr. Keutley, mention is made 
of seven clergymen, several of whom almost simultaneously with Mr. K’s relapse 
and dismissal, and all within a few years, have renounced the doctrine of the 
Trinity and voluntarily resigned their pastoral connections—two with the Inde- 
pendants, one with the Calvinists, one with the Baptists, one with the Church 
of Scotland, one with the Episcopal, and one with the Roman Catholic Churcd. 
Six of these are now pastors over respectable Unitarian congregations in different 
parts of England and Scotland, and the seventh is contributing no less effectually 
for the promulgation of Gospel truth by the able and eloquent expositions and 
defences of pure Protestantism, which have proceeded from his pen. The Catho- 
lic church especially must regret that such a disciple has left her altars. I here 
teferto the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, to whose ‘Practical Evidence against 
Catholicism,” I refer those who are desirous of seeing a statement of the long apd 
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pamful process through which his mind passed, previously to his adoption of the 
rational, cheering, and scriptural views of Unitarian Christianity. And they 
may also see, if they wish, that the other excellent confessors to the truth of the 
same doctrines, having many and strong predilections in favor of other 

had to go through scarcely a less severe mental and moral conflict to which 
nothing but a noble independence, a pure conscience, and a free j t could 
have made them equal. The very fact, that they have in despite of all joined an 


unpopular sect every where spoken against, removes any thing like the suspicion 
of worldly terest or reputation.” 





Art. 7—THE ATHEIST’S DREAM. 
{From the German of Richter. ]} 


The purpose of this fiction is the excuse of its boldness. 
Men deny the Divine existence with as little feeling as the 
most assert it. Even in our true systems, we go on collecting 
mere words, play-marks and medals, as misers do coins—and 
not till late do we transform the words into feelings, the coins 
into enjoyments. A man may for twenty years believe the 
immortality of the soul—in the one and twentieth, in some 
great moment, he for the first time discovers with amaze- 
ment the rich meaning of this belief, the warmth of this 
Naphtha-well. 

Of such sort, too, was my terror, at the poisonous stifling 
vapor which floats out round the heart of him who for the 
first time enters the school of atheism. I could with less pain 
deny immortality than deity; there I should lose but a world 
covered with mists, here I should lose the present world, 
namely, the sun thereof: the whole spiritual universe is 
dashed asunder by the hand of atheism, into numberless 
quick-silver points of Me’s, which glitter, run, waver, fly 
together or asunder, without unity or continuance. No one 
in creation is so alone, as the denier of God; he mourns, with 
an orphaned heart that has lost its great Father, by the corpse 
of Nature, which no world-spirit moves and holds together, 
and which grows in its grave; and he mourns by that corpse 
till he himself crumbles off from it. The whole world lies 
before him, like the Egyptian Sphinx of stone, half buried in 
the sand: and the Ali is the cold iron mask of a formless 
Eternity. * * # 

I merely remark farther, that with the belief of Atheism, 
the belief of Immortality is quite compatible; for the same 
Necessity which jn this life threw my light dew-drop of a Me 
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into a flower-bell,—under one Sun, can repeat that process 
in a second life;—nay, more easily embody me—the second 


time—than the first. 


If we hear in childhood, that the dead, about midnight, 
when our sleep reaches near the soul, and darkens even our 
dreams, awake out of theirs, and in the church mimic the 
worship of the living, we shudder at Death by reason of the 
dead, and in the night solitude turn away our eyes from the 
long silent windows of the church, and fear te search in their 
gleaming, whether it proceed from the moon. 

Childhood, and rather its terrors than its raptures, take 
wings and radiate again in dreams, and sport like fire-flies in 
the little night of the soul. Crush not these flickering sparks! 
leave us even our dark painful dreams as higher half-shadows 
of reality! And wherewith will you replace to us those 
dreams which bear us away from under the tumult of the 
waterfall into the still heights of childhood, where the stream 
of life yet ran silent to its little plain, and flowed towards its 
abysses a mirror of the Heaven? 

I was lying once on a summer evening in the sunshine; 
end fell asleep. Methought I awoke in the churchyard. 
The downrolling wheels of the steeple-clock, which was 
striking eleven, had awoke me. In the emptied night-heaven 
I looked for the Sun; for I thought an eclipse was veiling him 
with the Moon. All the graves were open, and the iron doors 
of the charnel-house were swinging to and fro by invisible 
hands. On the walls flitted shadows which proceeded from 
no one, and other shadows stretched upwards in the pale air. 
In the open coffins none now lay sleeping, but the children. 
Over the whole heaven hung, in large folds, a grey, sultry 
mist, which a giant shadow-like vapor was drawing down. 
nearer, closer and hotter. Above me I heard the distant fall 
of avalanches; under me the first step of a boundless earth- 
quake. The church wavered up and down with two inter- 
minable Dissonances which struggled with each other in it; 
endeavoring in vain to mingle in unison. At times a grey 
glimmer hovered along the windows, and under it the lead and 
iron felldown molten. The net of the mist, and the tottering 
earth brought me into that hideous temple; at the door of 
which, in two poison bushes, two glittering basilisks lay 
brooding. I passed through unknown shadows, on whom 
ancient centuries were impressed. All the shadows were 
standing round the empty Altar; and in all, not the heart, but 
the breast quivered and pulsed. One dead man only, who 
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hrad just been buried there still lay in his coffin without quiv- 
ering breast; and on his smiling countenance stood a happy 
dream. But at the entrance of one living, he awoke, and 
smiled no longer; he lifted his heavy eyelids, but within was 
no eye; and in his beating breast there lay instead of a heart 
a wound. He held up his hands, and folded them to pray; 
but the arms lengthened out and dissolved, and the hands, 
still folded together, fell away. Above, on the church-dome, 
stoed the dial-plate of Eternity, whereon no number appeared, 
and which was its own index; but a black finger pointed 
thereon, and the dead sought to see the time by it. 

Now sank from aloft a neble, high form, with a look of in- 
eflaceable sorrow, down to the Altar, and all the dead cried 
out, “Christ! is there no God!” He answered, “There is none!” 
The whole shadow of each then shuddered, not the breast 
alone: and one after the other, all, in this shuddering, shook 
into pieces. 

Christ continued: “I went through the Worlds, I mounted 
into the Suns, and flew with the Galaxies through the wastes 
of Heaven; but there is no God! I descended as far as Being 
casts its shadow, and looked down into the abyss and cried, 
«Father, where art thou!” But I heard only the everlasting 
storm which no one guides, and the gleaming Rainbow of 
Creation hung without a Sun that made it, over the abyss, 
and trickled down. And when I looked up to the immeasu- 
rable world for the Divine Eye, it glared on me with an empty, 
black, bottomless /’ye-soeket; and Eternity lay upon Chaos, 
eating it and ruminating it. Cry on, ye Dissonances; cry 
away the Shadows, for He is not!” 

The pale grown shadows flitted away, as white vapor, 
which frost has formed, with the warm breath disappears; 
end all was void. O, then came, fearful for the heart, the 
dead children who had been awakened in the Church vard 
into the Temple, and cast themselves before the high Form 
on the Altar, and said, “Jesus, have we no Father!” And he 
answered, with streaming tears, ‘We are all orphans, 1 and 
you; we are without Father!” 

Then shrieked the Dissonances still louder—the quivering 
walls of the Temple parted asunder, and the Temple and the 
Children sank down, and the whole Earth and the Sun sunk 
after it, and the whole Universe sank with its immensity be- 
fore us; and above on the summit of immeasurable Nature, 
stood Christ, and gazed down into the Universe chequered 
with its thousand Suns, as into the Mine bored out of the 
91* 
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into a flower-bell,—under one Sun, can repeat that process 
in a second life;—nay, more easily embody me—the second 


time—than the first. 


If we hear in childhood, that the dead, about midnight, 
when our sleep reaches near the soul, and darkens even our 
dreams, awake out of theirs, and in the church mimic the 
worship of the living, we shudder at Death by reason of the 
dead, and in the night solitude turn away our eyes from the 
long silent windows of the church, and fear to search in their 
gleaming, whether it proceed from the moon. 

Childhood, and rather its terrors than its raptures, take 
wings and radiate again in dreams, and sport like fire-flies in 
the little night of the soul. Crush not these flickering sparks! 
leave us even our dark painful dreams as higher half-shadows 
of reality! And wherewith will you replace to us those 
dreams which bear us away from under the tumult of the 
waterfall into the still heights of childhood, where the stream 
of life yet ran silent to its little plain, and flowed towards its 
abysses a mirror of the Heaven? 

I was lying once on a summer evening in the sunshine; 
end fell asleep. Methought I awoke in the churchyard. 
The downrolling wheels of the steeple-clock, which was 
striking eleven, had awoke me. In the emptied night-heaven 
I looked for the Sun; for I thought an eclipse was veiling him 
with the Moon. All the graves were open, and the iron doors 
of the charnel-house were swinging to and fro by invisible 
hands. On the walls flitted shadows which proceeded from 
no one, and other shadows stretched upwards in the pale air. 
In the open coffins none now lay sleeping, but the children. 
Over the whole heaven hung, in large folds, a grey, sultry 
mist, which a giant shadow-like vapor was drawing down. 
nearer, closer and hotter. Above me I heard the distant fall 
of avalanches; under me the first step of a boundless earth- 
quake. The church wavered up and down with two inter- 
minable Dissonances which struggled with each other in it; 
endeavoring in vain to mingle in unison. At times a grey 
glimmer hovered along the windows, and under it the lead and 
iron felldown molten. The net of the mist, and the tottering 
earth brought me into that hideous temple; at the door of 
which, in two poison bushes, two glittering basilisks lay 
brooding. I passed through unknown shadows, on whom 
ancient centuries were impressed. All the shadows were 
standing round the empty Altar; and in all, not the heart, but 
the breast quivered and pulsed. One dead man only, who 
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had just been buried there still lay in his coffin without quiv- 
ering breast; and on his smiling countenance stood a happy 
dream. But at the entrance of one living, he awoke, and 
smiled no longer; he lifted his heavy eyelids, but within was 
no eye; and in his beating breast there lay instead of a heart 
a wound. He held up his hands, and folded them to pray; 
but the arms lengthened out and dissolved, and the hands, 
still folded together, fell away. Above, on the church-dome, 
stoed the dial-plate of Eternity, whereon no number appeared, 
and which was its own index; but a black finger pointed 
thereon, and the dead sought to see the time by it. 

Now sank from aloft a neble, high form, with a look of in- 
eflaceable sorrow, down to the Altar, and all the dead cried 
out, “Christ! is there no God!” He answered, “There is none!” 
The whole shadow of each then shuddered, not the breast 
alone: and one after the other, all, in this shuddering, shook 
into pieces. 

Christ continued: “I went through the Worlds, I mounted 
into the Suns, and flew with the Galaxies through the wastes 
of Heaven; but there is no God! I descended as far as Being 
casts its shadow, and looked down into the abyss and cried, 
«Father, where art thou?” But I heard only the everlasting 
storm which no one guides, and the gleaming Rainbow of 
Creation hung without a Sun that made it, over the abyss, 
and trickled down. And when | looked up to the immeasu- 
rable world for the Divine Hye, it glared on me with an empty, 
black, bottomless /ye-socket; and Eternity lay upon Chaos, 
eating it and ruminating it. Cry on, ye Dissonances; cry 
away the Shadows, for He is not!” 

The pale grown shadows flitted away, as white vapor, 
which frost has formed, with the warm breath disappears; 
end all was void. O, then came, fearful for the heart, the 
dead children who had been awakened in the Church vard 
into the Temple, and cast themselves before the high Form 
on the Altar, and said, “Jesus, have we no Father!” And he 
answered, with streaming tears, ‘We are all orphans, 1 and 
you; we are without Father!” 

Then shrieked the Dissonances still louder—the quivering 
walls of the Temple parted asunder, and the Temple and the 
Children sank down, and the whole Earth and the Sun sunk 
after it, and the whole Universe sank with its immensity be- 
fore us; and above on the summit of immeasurable Nature, 
stood Christ, and gazed down into the Universe chequered 
with its thousand Suns, as into the Mine bored out of the 
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Eternal night, in which the Suns run like mine-lamps, and 
the Galaxies like silver veins. 

And as he saw the grinding press of Worlds, the torch- 
dance of celestial wild-fires, and the coral banks of beatin 
hearts; and as he saw how world after world shook off its 
glimmering souls upon the Sea of Death, as a water-bubble 
scatters swimming lights on the waves, then Majestic as the 
Highest of the Fi inite, he raised his eyes towards the Nothing- 
ness, and towards the void Immensity, and said: “Dead, dumb 
Nothingness! Cold, everlasting necessity! Frantic Chance! 
know ye what this is that lies beneath you! When will ye 
crush the Universe in pieces, and me? Chance, knowest thou 
what thou doest, when with thy hurricanes thou walkest 
through that snow-powder of Stars, and extinguisheth Sun 
after Sun, and that sparkling dew of heavenly light goes out, 
as thou passest over it! [How is each so solitary in this wide 
grave of All, ] am alone with myself! O Father! O Father! 
where is thy infinite bosom that | might rest upon it? Ah, if 
each soul is its own Father and creator, why can it not be its 
own destroyer too! 

“Is this beside me yet a man? Unhappy one! Your little 
life is the sigh of Nature, or only its eclio; a convex mirror 
throws its rays into that dust-cloud of dead men’s ashes, down 
on the Earth, and thus you, cloud-formed wavering phantasms 
arise. Look down into the abyss over which clouds of ashes 
are moving; mists full of Worlds rock up from the Sea of 
Death; the Future is a mounting mist, and the Present is a 
falling one. Knowest thou thy ‘earth again!” 

Here Christ looked down, and his eyes filled with tears, and 
he said: “Ah, I was once there; I was still happy then; I had 
still my Infinite Father, and looked up cheerfully from the 
mountains into the immeasurable Heaven, pressed my men- 
gled breast on his healing form, and said, even in the bitter- 
ness of death: “Father, take thy son from this bleeding hill, 
and lift him to thy heart!” Ah, ye too happy inhabitants of 
earth, ye still believe in Him. Perhaps even now your sun is 
going down, and ye kneel amid blossoms, and brightness, and 
tears, and lift trustful han: Is, and cry with joy-streaming eyes 
to the opened Heaven: “Me too thou knowest, Omnipotent, 
and all my wounds; and at death thou receivest me, and closest 
them all.” Unhappy creatures, at death they will not be 
closed! Ah, when the sorrow-laden lays himself, with galled 
back into the Earth, to sleep till a fairer Morning full of Truth, 
full of Virtue and Joy—he awakens in stormy Chaos, in the 
everlasting Midnight,—and there comes no morning, and no 
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soft healing hand, and no Infinite Father! Mortal, beside me! 
if thou still livest, pray to Him; else hast thou lost him forever!” 

And as I fell down, and looked into the sparkling Universe, 
I saw the upborne Rings of the Giant Serpent, the Serpent of 
Eternity, which had coiled itself around the All of Worlds— 
and the Rings sank down, and encircled the All doubly; and 
then it encircled itself innumerable ways round Nature, and 
swept the Worlds from their places, and crashing, squeezed 
the Temple of Immensity together, into the church of a bury- 
ing ground,—and all grew strait, dark, fearful,—and an im- 
measurably extended Hammer was to strike the last hour of 
Time, and shiver the Universe asunder, .. . WHEN I AWOKE. 

My soul wept for joy, that I could still pray to God; and the 
joy and the weeping, and the faith on Him were my prayer. 
And as I arose, the sun was glowing deep behind the full-pur- 
pled corn-ears, and casting meekly the gleam of its twilight 
red on the little moon, which was rising in the east, without 
an aurora, and between the sky and the earth a gay, transient 
air-people was stretching out its short wings, and living, as 
I did, before the Infinite Father; and from all nature around 
me flowed peaceful chimes, as from distant evening bells.— 
Foreign Review. 





Art. 8.—HORSE RACING. 


How far it is justifiable for a man to give his presence to 
scenes, which he does not approve, I cannot exactly say. | 
think, however, that we may safely visit any scenes of popular 
dissipation, when we go for the sake of studying human nature, 
as manifested by this dissipation, and when we make it known, 
that our presence is far from implying our approbation. But 
however this may be, whether right or wrong, I went to the 
great race, that has lately agitated the whole south-western 
world, and decided the rival claims of Kentucky and Tennes- 
see for the palm of having the best horses, And I am not 
sorry for having gone. [ama wiser man for the experience 
of that hour. I shall never wish to make a second experiment, 
however. 

Our city was filled with visiters from all parts of the coun- 
try, several days before the race—so much filled, that in our 
best hotels, numbers were obliged to sleep on the floor: and as 
for ourselves, we slept the first night in an upper entry, and 
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the second night, although happy enough to obtain a room, 
were net blessed with a musquito bar, and were of course half- 
devoured by these merciless land-sharks, ycleped musquitoes. 

We went to the race-ground at the appointed hour, and 
secured a good seat, having the honor of Gov. Poindexter and 
Mr. Clay’s company, among other distinguished personages. 
The ground was covered with horsemen, pedestrians, and 
wer of all sorts, and riders of all colors. 

The horses were led forth—the pride of Kentucky, Ro- 
dolph, a bay of no very remarkable beauty of form, but evi- 
dently of noble spirit; and Angora, the glory of Tennessee, a 
rather slightly framed mare,—and riders and saddles were 
weighed—the little mulatto riders in red and green caps and 

‘jackets mounted—the drum tapped—away went the steeds. 
The mare took the lead the first mile, but was passed the 
second mile, and entirely distanced in the third. Rodolph 
beats—Kentucky wins the money—the air rings with tri- 
umphant shouts. 

I never saw such excitement as at the result of this race. 
Men shouted with voices neither human nor heavenly, They 
laughed, they cried for joy—they swore—they shook hands— 
they embraced. ‘I'wo men near me ran up to each other in an 
ecstacy ef joy, and the smaller (they were both rather portly) 
took the larger in his arms and carried him across the stand. 
The whole multitude were beside themselves. Who were 
winners and who losers, was painted on each countenance. I 
was disgusted and pained, and yet could not but laugh. 

These races are to be condemned—entirely condemned. In 
the first place, because they are brutal—a brutal trial of the 
noble animals’ speed and strength. The Tennessee Angora 
was so injured by the exertion, that she was not expected to 
live. 

Secondly, they are productive of much distress. Thousands, 
nay, hundreds of thousands changed hands at this single race. 
Many men, we understand, staked their entire fortunes, and 
many, we know, staked large sums who could not afford to lose. 

Thirdly, they are demoralizing. Swearing, drunkenness, 
and almost every vice flourishes at a horse-race. But more 
than this, the minds of the community are fevered with ex- 
citement—men are crazy with the gaming spirit—they are 
unsettled in their feelings—they are thrown off from their 
regular business habits—their relish for the quiet joys of life 
is poisoned, These sports are the great origin of the gambling 
spirit, that is the curse of this community, and which many a 
ruined family mourns. 
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But it is said these sports are necessary, in order to keep 
alive an interest in horses, and toimprove the breed. What— 
degrade the morals of men, in order to improve the breed of 
horses? Absurd and wicked! Moreover, it is doubtful 
whether the racers do improve the breed of horses. The 
racers themselves are good for nothing but racing. And cer- 
tainly there is inducement enough to procure good stud 
horses, without the stimulus of the race course. This is done 
in those parts of the country where racing is not in vogue. 
In a horse-racing community, there may indeed be a select 
number of horses that are peculiarly good. But is it nota 
fact, that the common horses are decidedly inferior? Let any 
one compare the horses in common use in the south and in the 
east, and then judge of the effects of racing on the breed of 
horses. 

Again, it is said, that men must have excitement, and it 
may as well come in this form, as in any other—that the love 
of pleasure is inherent, and must find vent in some way, and 
that the race ground is as harmless as any thing that could be 
substituted. Now, we allow, that our population must have 
amusements and excitement. We are not for lessening the 
number of amusements, but for increasing them. But we do 
think that horse-racing, instead of serving as a vent to the 
excited mind, rather creates the fevered spirit, which proper 
kinds of amusement ought to allay. Many are made gam- 
blers by the contagious enthusiasm of the hour, who went to 
the race-course resolved not to bet. We will own, that we 
felt this contagion, and would have gladly joined in the 
betting, had not conscience spoken louder than the inspiring 
crowd. 

One reflection in closing this hasty sketch, one cheering reflec- 
tion. Whata view of the capacity of mankind for improvement 
is given by the sight of thronged multitudes, mingling their 
sympathies, and each inflaming the ardor of each. The sym- 
pathy may be for an unworthy or evil cause, but still there is 
manifestation of a power, which in right hands may be made 
to regenerate the world. When men are assembled in multi- 
tudes, the emotion, that is first started, runs through the whole, 
gathering strength as it goes. The emotion may be one of 
generosity or benevolence, instead of the selfish passions of 
horse race. There are seasons when crowds have been 
warmed with the enthusiasm of virtue and generosity, and 
even of .piety, and involuntary bursts of emotion have pror 
claimed the moral law written on the heart. “At such times,” 
says a noble mind, “how is it possible to avoid indulging the 


; 
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secret exclamation; ‘What materials are here for the law- 
giver and statesman, and what a scene might human socie 
become, if the seeds of goodness, so liberally sown by the hand 
of Heaven, were fostered by the care of more diligent culti- 
vators!” 


Louisville. 





Arr. 9.—WISER THAN THE SAVIOR. 


We copy the following curious specimen of modern Ultra- 
ism from the “Churchman” of New York. It was origin- 
ally published in the Quarterly Christian Spectator, 257th 
page, June number. The Spectator is an orthodox Congrega- 
tionalist Journal. ‘Two of its names, “Orthodox” and “Chris- 
tian,” ought to be dropped, if the following is a good specimen 
of its doctrine: 


“They who idolize the form of the Lord’s Prayer, would 
do well to remember that it says nothing of Christ, or redemp- 
tion through his blood. When it was given to the disciples, 
the great doctrines of the Cross could not properly be intro- 
duced as topics of prayer, for the time had not come. But 
now, since redemption is completed, the Lord’s Prayer has 
ceased to be, strictly speaking, a Christian prayer, because it 
has no allusion to Christ. We regard it as a most admirable 
form, considering its date. We approve of its occasional use, 
and would detract nothing from its sacredness or value. But 
it is a singular fact, that dor reasons already stated, it is much 
admired by Deists and Unitarians. See Pope’s Universal 
Prayer. Had Christ given a form of prayer, after his ascen- 
sion, we doubt not it would have been essentially different.” 


Is not this very curious? Setting aside its absurdity and 
almost blasphemy, is it not quite new? The coupling of Deists 
and Unitarians together is is old expedient of Bigotry. We 
are a little surprised, indeed, that the writer did not say, 
“Deists or Unitarians, for it would have better suited the 
spirit of his article, and too great bitterness is of course out of 
the question in such cases. Nor is there any thing new in the 
writer’s mode of indirect attack upon Unitarians. We thought 


(yesterday) that all methods of attack and grounds of abuse 
a new to make 


were long ago exhausted, But it is certai 
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the preference which Unitarians have uniformly shown (for 
we cannot deny the charge) to the Lord’s Prayer, a circum- 
stantial proof that they are no Christians. 

This is by the way. We care little for the attack, direct 
or indirect, of such men as the author of the above extract. 
Let them rant, to their hearts’ content. Before they have 
learnt “what spirit they are of,” except they learn faster than 
such men generally do, their churches will have become wise 
enough to despise them. The people learn faster than their 
pastors in many instances. 

In regard to the objection made to the Lord’s Prayer, we 
think that it comes legitimately from an orthodox Christian. 
We wonder at any one’s being bold enough to make it, but we 
do not see how it can be repelled upon orthodox principles. 
Vary the words of the prayer, so as to alter it in no essential 
respect,—put precisely the same meaning in other language, 
and there is not an orthodox minister in the land who would 
be satisfied with it. Pope’s Universal Prayer finds no friends, 
as it is said, except “Deists and Unitarians.” The writer in 
the Spectator is consistent, and rejects both for the same 
reasons; they contain nothing of the atoning blood of Christ. 
If he were a good reasoner, he would make this fact a ground 
of objection against his peculiar doctrines, not against the 
prayer which his master on to his disciples in so solemn a 
manner, saying, “After this manner pray ye!” But to what 
lengths will not prejudice carry men? The prayer taught by 
Jesus Christ himself not a Christian prayer!—very good con- 
sidering the date! And thus Jesus himself is exhibited as 
teaching a deistical prayer, because, the peculiar doctrines of 
orthodoxy are not included! 

We repeat, that the writer is consistent. The Lord’s 
Prayer is not an orthodox, not a trinitarian prayer. The 
same remark is true of his own prayer to The Father, before 
his death. They are not such prayers as a Trinitarian would 
give to his disciples, or offer himself, for they teach, not even 
by plain allusions, any one leading Trinitarian doctrine. 

Is not this worthy of remark, in the controversy between 
us and the orthodox?’ The Lord taught his disciples to pray, 
and prayed himself, and in both cases the prayers are Unita- 
rian. Either the prayers are deficient in point of vital im- 

rtance, or orthodoxy is wise above what is written. Which 
is more probable? Which is the best teacher in prayer, Christ 
or the “Spectator?” For our part we are content to follow 
the former. [f we can, with a full heart, offer up the prayer 
which Jesus taught, it is enough—it will be well with us. 
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And hereafter, when we hear the prayefs and exhortations 
of Unitarians stigmatized as deistical and well enough as far 
as they go, but not such as to satisfy a Christian, we shall call 
to mind the words, “that the Lord’s prayer has ceased to be, 
strictly speaking, a Christian prayer.” W. G. EB. 

St. Louis. 

Nore. It is proper to state, that the “Churchman” quotes 
the above extract with strong disapprobation. In this, that 
journal is right, even if not logical. Although sufficiently 
narrow-minded, its editor is considerably in advance of the 
writer in the Spectator, 





Arr. 10.—THE MORAVIANS, OR CHURCH OF 
THE UNITED BRETHREN. 


The church of the United Brethren (first established by that 
name about the year 1460) traces its descent from the Scla- 
vinian branch of the Greek church, which was spread through- 
out Bohemia and Moravia, as well as the ancient Dalmatia, 
As early as the ninth century, the Gospel was introduced 
among these Sclavonic nations, at first among the Bulgarians, 
who were the most powerful tribe. 

The Bohemian and Moravian churches always shewed an 
evangelical simplicity in their creed and worship. They never 
properly submitted to the Pope’s authority. They held com- 
munion for ages with the Waldenses, from whose bishop, 
Stephen, they received that Episcopal ordination which gives 
them, in the minds of the Episcopalians of our day, the right 
to be considered as belonging to the only true Christian church. 
They were the early and constant friends of religious reforma- 
tion. Wickliffe’s writings were known to them by a transla- 
tion, and John Huss, who is properly called the disciple of 
Wickliffe, found them his ready and zealous followers. With 
all the great Reformers, the Brethren held the most friendly com- 
munion, and were acknowledged to be a true apostolical church. 

The church of the United Brethren was, as we have said, ’ 
established in 1460. The elements had been long gather- 
ing, but the immediate cause of: the formation of the church 
was the tyrannical assumption of the Pope, and the temporising 
treachery of Rokyzan, who, though convinced of the truth of 
the doctrines of Huss, was the friend and the enemy of his. 
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followers, just as it favored his interests or ambition. They 
were no sooner known as “Fratres Legis Christi,” or “Breth- 
ren according to Christ,” than they were persecuted, as 
heretics. These persecutions continued until the final banish- 
ment of the Protestant nobility and clergy from Bohemia and 
Moravia, in 1627. We cannot imagine any thing more 
pathetic than the flight of the venerable Comenius, a Moravian 
minister, and one of the most learned and pious men of the 
age. He fled with a part of his men through Silesia into 
Poland. On the summit of the mountains forming the boun- 
dary, he turned his sorrowful eyes towards Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia, and kneeling down with his brethren there, implored 
God, with many tears, that he would not take away the light 
of his holy word from these two provinces, but preserve in 
them a remnant for himself. Montgomery, the son of Mora- 
vian parents, and himself imbued with Moravian piety thus 
sings of the scene of this Patriarch’s flight: : 

“When poor Comenius, with his little flock, 

Escaped the wolves, and from the boundary rock, 

Cast o’er Moravian hills a look of woe, 

Saw the green vales expand, the waters flow, 

And, happier years revolving in his mind, 

Caught every sound that murmur'd on the wind; 

As if his eye could never thence depart, 

As if his ear was seated iu his heart, 

And his full soul would thence a passage break, 

To leave the body for his country’s sake; 

While on his knees he pour’d the fervent prayer, 

That God would make that martyr-land his care, 

And nourish in its ravaged soil a root 

Of Gregor’s Tree, to bear perennial fruit.” 


This pious prayer was answered. A remnant was saved. 
“In 1721 (ninety four years after the flight of Comenius) the 
Church of the United Brethren was revived by the persecuted 
refugees from Moravia (descendants of the old confessors of 
that name,) who were led from time to time by Christian 
David (himself a Moravian, but educated in the Lutheran 
persuasion,) to settle on an uncultivated piece of land, on the 
estate belonging to Count Zinzendorf, in Lusatia. Christian Da- 
vid, who was a carpenter, began the work of building a church 
in this wilderness, by striking his axe into a tree, and exclaim- 
ing—* Here hath the sparrow found an house, and the swallow 
a nest for himself; even thine altars, O Lord God of Hosts!” 
They named the settlement Herrnhut, or the Lord’s Watch. 

*Gregory was the first Patriarch of the Brethren. 


2 


; 
‘ 
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After the lapse of nearly a century, during which the 
refugees of the Brethren’s churches, in Saxony, Poland, and 
Prussia, were nearly lost among the people with whom they 
associated, and the small remnant that continued at Moravia 
kept up the fire on their family altars, while in their churches 
it was utterly extinct, a new persecution against this small 
remnant drove many of them from their homes, who, under 
the conduct of Christian David, finding an asylum on the 
estates of Count Zinzendorf, founded near Bertholsdorf the 
first congregation of the revived Church of the United Breth- 
ren. On the 8th of June 1722, Christian David, with four 
of the first fugitives that arrived in Lusatia, were presented to 
Count Zinzendorf’s grandmother, who instantly gave them 
protection, and promised to furnish them with the means 
of establishing themselves on one of her family estates. Count 
Zinzendorf himself gives the following accout of the cireum- 
stances under which he fixed upon the situation for these 
settlers. He proposed a district called the Hutberg, near the 
high road to Zittau. It was objected, by some who knew the 
place, that there was no water there: he answered, “God is 
able to help;” and the following morning early he repaired 
thither to observe the rising of the vapors, that he might de- 
termine where a well might be dug. The next morning he 
again visited the place alone, and satisfied himself of its eligi- 
bility for a settlement. He adds, “I laid the misery and desire 
of these people before God with many tears, beseeching Him, 
that his hand might be with me and frustrate my measures if 
they were any way displeasing to him. I said further to the 
Lord: Upon this spot, I will, in thy name, build the first house 
for them. I\n the mean time, the Moravians returned to the 
farm-house, (where they had been previously lodged,) having 
brought their families thither out of their native country. 
These | assisted to the best of my power, and then went to 
Hennersdorf to acquaint my lady (his grandmother afore- 
mentioned) with the resolution I had taken. She made no 
objection, and immediately sent the poor strangers a cow, that 
they might be furnished with milk for their little children, and 
she ordered me to show them the trees to be cut down for 
their building.” 

“In 1632, when the congregation at Herrnhut consisted of 
about six hundred persons, including children, the two first 
missionaries sailed for the Danish Island of St. Thomas, to 
preach the gospel to the negroes, and such was their devotion 
to the good work, that being told that they could not have in- 
tercourse otherwise with the objects of their Christian com- 
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passion, they determined to sell themselves for slaves on their 
arrival, and work with the blacks in the plantations. But 
this sacrifice was not required. Many thousand negroes have 
since been truly converted in the West Indies. 

Matthew Stach and Frederick Boenisch, two young men, 
being at work together, preparing a piece of ground for a 
burying place at Herrnhut, disclosed to each other their dis- 
tinct desires to offer themselves to the congregation as mission- 
aries to Greenland. They therefore became joint candidates. 
Considerable delay, however occurred; and when it was at 
length determined to attempt the preaching of the gospel 
there, Frederick Boenisch being on a distant journey, Christian 
David was appointed to conduct thither Matthew Stach and 
his cousin Christian Stach, who sailed from Copenhagen on 
the 10th of April, 1733, and landed at Ball’s River on the 20th 
of May following. 

The Church of the United Brethren, as revived under Zin- 
zendorf, was more an association than a sect—more marked 
by the mode of life and discipline, than by any peculiar creed, 
They received members of the different Protestant denomina- 
tions into their community without stretching their faith on 
the Procrustes bed of a dogmatic creed. They adhered sim- 
ply to the Scriptures, as the foundation of their faith. The 
great aim of their preaching was, what we think all preaching 
should be, to make Christ in all his sayings, actions and suf- 
ferings, manifest to men in his divine glory. 

They have been early and most distinguished missionaries 
of the gospel to all lands. The icy hills and plains of Green- 
land—the wild forests of North America—the slave-cursed 
isles of the Indies were the scene of their sufferings and their 
ministrations. Let their own poet again speak: 


‘Greenland lay wrapt in nature’ heaviest shade; 
Thither the ensign of the cross they bore; 

The gaunt barbarians met them on the shore; 
With joy and wonder hailing from afar, 

Through polar storms the light of Jacob’s star. 


Where roll Ohio's streams, Missouri's floods, 
Beneath the umbrage of eternal woods, 

The Red Man roam’d, the hunter-warrior wild; 
On him the everlasting gospel smiled: 

His heart was awed, confounded, pierced, subdued, 
Divinely melted, moulded, and renewed: 

The bold base savage. nature's harshest clod, 

Rose from the dust the image of his God. 
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And thou poor Negro, seorn’d of all mankind; 
Thou dumb and ‘mpotent, and deaf and blind; 
Thou dead in spirit! toil-degraded slave, 

Crush’d by the curse on Adam to the grave; 

The messengers of peace, o’er land and sea, 

That sought the sons of sorrow, stoop’d to thee. 
—The captive rais‘d his slow and sullen eye; 

He knew no friend, nor deem’d a friend was nigh, 
Till the sweet tones of pity touch’d his ears, 

And mercy bath’d his bosom with her tears; 
Strange were those tones, to him those tears were strange; 
He wept and wonder’d at the mighty change, 
Felt the quick pang of keen compunction dart, 
And heard a small still whisper in his heart, 

A voice from Heaven, that bade the outcast rise 
From shame on earth to glory in the skies.” 


Moravian congregations are scattered throughout Europe 
and America. Each congregation has its own board of gov- 
ernment, which is, however, subject to the great central 
Board of Elders of the Unity, At the death of Count Zinzen- 
dorf, three departments of government were established—the 
Diaconary for the management of funds—the Missionary 
Board, and the Board of Education. 

In Europe there are about 14,000 Moravian Brethren at 
present, and in America about 4000. 

_ For an account of their very interesting social and religious 
rites, their mode of life, &c. the reader, without going to any 
more remote authorities, is referred to the Fp ail 
Americana—to a paper in the German Prince’s “Tutti Frutti,” 
and to Montgomery’s Poem of “Greenland.” The influence 
of the Moravian community upon the Methodist connection, 
whose founder, Wesley, was quite intimate with the commu- 
nity, is a subject of considerable interest. We have not seen 
any sketch of the account which Mr. Butler gives of the 
destruction of the towns in Pennsylvania, in any history of 
the United Brethren. His plain, historic sketch is more touch- 
ing, than poetic art could make it. The destruction of 
Wyoming by the Indians, in 1778, had a bloody retribution in 
this horrid massacre of peaceful Indians, by the whites, in 
1781. There is nothing in Campbell’s “Gertrude of Wyoming,” 
more pathetic than the following unadorned tale. Sad is it 
that the land of William Penn should have been the theatre 
of two such barbarities. O. 
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Arr. 11.—DESTRUCTION OF THE MORAVIAN 
TOWNS, 


On the Muskingum River in Ohio, in 178}. 


As early as the middle of the 15th century, a sect of harm- 
less and peaceable Christians sprung up in Moravia, in the 
Dominions of Austria, amid the general fermentation, which 
seems so remarkably to have seized the public mind in Europe, 
about that time. ‘I'hese Christians, under the title of Mora- 
vians, or United Brethren, established themselves about the 
middle of the 16th century in Pennsylvania, at Freedenshutten, 
on Big Beaver, Wyelussing, and Sheshequon, on the Susque- 
hanna. Here, these exemplary fathers devoted themselves to 
Christianizing and civilizing the Indians, with signal success. 
They exerted their best energies to keep down the spirit of 
war and devastation, so prevalent in a border country, by 
teaching, “that it must be displeasing to the Great Being, who 
made men, not to destroy men, but to love and assist one 
another.” To carry these beneficent views more effectually 
into practice with the native tribes of our forests, these true 
missionaries of the Christian cross removed in 1769* into the 
heart of the north-western wilderness, and established the 
towns of Gnadenhutten, Salem, and Shoebrun, on the banks 
of the Muskingum. ; 

In this perilous position the pious and philanthropic labors 
of these devoted servants of humanity were blessed with pros- 
perity; and they gathered a flock of three or four hundred 
Christians out,of the Ishmaelites of our wilderness. The arts 
of peaceful and civilized life were sown, and were producing 
much fruit worthy of the good seed; the red-man was becoming 
reclaimed from his ferocity, and the standard of Christian 
civilization was successfully set up in the wigwams of the 
savage. Buta blight was coming over this goodly prospect; 
war, with more than its usual fury, burst out again between 
the Indian and his white neighbors. The towns of the Mora- 
vians with their proselytes occupied the middle grounds be- 
tween the hostile parties; exposed, as Gibbon remarks, with his 
usual point, to the fire of both parties. They were situated 
about sixty miles from the villages of hostile Indians, and “not 
much farther from the whites; hence they were called “the 
half-way houses of the warriors.” Both the parties at war 
passed by or through the Moravian Towns, and committed 


* Border Warfare, 233. 
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whatever violations of neutrality their resentments or their 
caprices dictated. Nor were the Moravians exempt from the 
suspicions of both parties, for being auxiliaries to their ene- 
mies. Often indeed had neutrality been violated in favor of 
the whites, by communicating intelligence of schemes of In- 
dian incursion. The attack on Wheeling Fort had been dis- 
tinctly announced by the friendly Moravians; and might not 
similar intelligence have been conveyed to the Indians? It would 
have been but fair, between the belligerents, and quite consistent 
with the Moravian abhorrence of war from all quarters. 

This condition of irritation and suspicion, continued with 
more or less aggravation, through the Indian war until the 
fall of 1781. At this time the hostility of their unconverted 
countrymen broke out against the praying Indians, as the 
Moravians were expressively called; their towns and their 
property were destroyed, and the missionaries were taken 
prisoners to Detroit. After some confinement, the British 
commandant became satisfied of the innocence of the pious 
laborers, and dismissed them to their beloved flock, for -whose 
religious interests they had braved such dangers and suffered 
such privations, as the pure spirit of Christian philanthropy 
can alone prepare the soul to endure. The Indians were lett 
to shift for themselves in the Sandusky plains, where most of 
their horses and cattle perished from famine. This, too, 
when the labor of the Christian Indian had raised abundant 
corn, which they had not been allowed to gather. But the 
misfortunes of the band of Christian Indians, who seem so un- 
happily to have been before their time, and out of place, for 
the enjoyment of their peaceful doctrines; were also destined 
to come from men, bearing the name of Christians as well as 
themselves, and professing the same mild and merciful worship 
of our heavenly Father. 

About the latter end of this year, the militia of the Penn- 
sylvania frontier, (yet, however, in dispute with Virginia, 
came to a determination of breaking up the Moravian towns. 
For this purpose, a party of men, under the command of Col. 
David Williamson, proceeded to the Indian villages, for the 
purpose of securing these suspected enemies. They, however, 
found the towns almost deserted; the few prisoners whom 
they did take, were delivered in safety to the commandant of 
Fort Pitt. 

After a confinement of some time, the prisoners were re- 
leased; much to the displeasure of the inhabitants, infuriated 


as they had almost necessnrily become, by the horrible bar- 
barities of Indian warfare. 
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In March, 1782, the militia of the same portion of the coun- 
try resolved upon a second expedition against the Moravian 
towns. Col. Williamson again commanded the men, if com- 
mand can be applicable to such insubordinate and lawless 
movements. They amounted to eighty or ninety persons, 
collected without any public authority; ‘but solely moved by 
the priv ate determination of the party, and so far the charac- 
ter of our country is saved from some portion of the flagrant 
enormities which were perpetrated by this self-appointed 
military body. The object avowed was, to remove the Mora- 
vian Indians peaceably, but certainly to destroy their houses 
and their crops. 

In this way they wanted to break up the half-way asylums 
for the depredators on the frontier; if they did not, as was 
perhaps unjustly suspected, originate in these villages. The 
white party took up its line of march from the Mingo bottom, 
on the west side of the Ohio; and on the second night there- 
after, they encamped within one mile of the town of Gnaden- 
hutten, the middle town of the Moravians, which extended on 
both sides of the Muskingum. When the party had reached 
the river, it was divided into equal portions, one of which was 
ordered to cross about a mile above the town, and to take pos- 
session of the Western part of it; while the residue of the force 
was separated into three divisions, one to march above, an- 
other below, and the third opposite to the middle of the town, 
with orders to occupy it. The detachment intended for the 
western attack, on reaching the river bank, found no means of 
conveyance except a large trough designed for holding sugar- 
water, or maple sap; and even that was on the opposite side 
of the river. The ice was floating in the river, and its waters 
high, but a young man of the name of Slaughter, Cassius-like, 
buffeted the flood and safely brought the ‘trough over; still it 
was capable of holding but two persons. It was then con- 
cluded to place the arms and ammunition of the men im this 
vehicle, while they should swim over. Thus at the very outset 
of the attack, were the invaders placed at the mercy of the 
Moravians, had they intended hostilities even in defence of 
their houses and their families. When about sixteen men had 
effected the passage of the river; two of the centinels, who had 
been posted in advance, discovered a Moravian Indian by the 
name of Shahosh; they shot and tomahawked him. The 
eastern detachment was then directed to commence the attack, 
in order to anticipate the alarm which must be produced by 
the firing. It was done. The detachment on the west pro- 
ceeded to the town on that side, where they found the Indians 
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in a cornfield, gathering the crop of corn, which had been 
left on the stalk, when they had been hurried off by their own 
countrymen in the preceding fall. This Indian party had 
obtained leave from the Delawares, to return to their old town, 
for the purpose of getting a supply of provisions to keep their 
people from starving. Could the situation of a people well be 
more deplorable than this?’ Permitted by the mercy of Indi- 
ans to come back and collect the fruits of their labor, for the 
support of their suffering people; and at their own towns to 
meet a hostile party of the whites, who treated them with a 
ferocity alone worthy of that corrupt religion which the Mo- 
ravian Indians had in ahhorrence abandoned. 

“On the arrival of the white men at the town, they pro- 
posed peace and good will to the Moravians; and informed 
them, that they had come to take them to Fort Pitt, for their 
safety. The Indians surrendered, delivered up their arms, 
and appeared highly delighted with the prospect of their 
removal; they then began with all speed to prepare victuals 
to subsist the white men and themselves on the journey.”* 

After this insidious capture, another party was despatched 
to Salem, to bring in the Indians there, who were also gather- 
ing corn. They were too successful. The Indians were all 
brought from Salem to Gnadenhutten. Here they were 
secured as prisoners; and a council of officers was held upon 
their fate. This tribunal would not determine the matter; 
but with unmanly and unofficerlike dereliction from their 
duty, referred it to the men. Upon this, the private soldiers 
were drawn up in a line, and the awful question was de- 
gradingly submitted to them, by their own colonel, “whether 
the Moravian Indians should be taken prisoners to Pittsburg, 
or put to death.” 

Those who were in favor of saving their lives, were directed 
to step out of the ranks: upon this, sixteen, some say eighteen, 
were alone found in favor of mercy. The prisoners were 
then teld to prepare for death. This cruel result seems to 
have been foreseen by the deceived Indians, when they were 
once confined in the guardhouse. They began their devotions 
by singing hymns; praying, and exhorting each other to place 
a firm reliance in the mercy of the Savior of men. When 
their fate was announced to them, these devoted people em- 
braced, kissed, and bedewed each other’s faces and bosoms, 
with their mutual tears, asked pardon of the brothers and sis- 
ters for any offence they might have given them through life. 
Thus at peace with their God and each other, on being asked 
by those who were impatient for the slaughter, they answered 
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they had commended their souls to God, and were ready. 
The particulars of this atrocious butchery, in cold blood, with- 
out form of trial, or shadow of public authority, are too horri- 
ble, too bloody for detail. Suffice it to say, that the two houses 
in which the prisoners were confined, were made slaughter- 
pens for these betrayed Indians; who were, according to the 
strongest grounds for presumption, the suspicions of both par- 
ties, innocent of white men’s blood. There was no exception 
of age or sex in this massacre, perpetrated by misnamed 
Christians; all perished “at one fell swoop” of these degenerate 
Americans. Ninety-six out of one hundred and fifty of these 
people, fatally confiding in the faith of their murderers, per- 
ished in this worse than Indian massacre. Worse, because 
committed against all the lights of religion, law, and civilization. 

Of the number massacred “sixty-two were grown persons: 
one third of whom were females, and the remaining thirty-four 
were children.”* The houses and the remains of the dead 
were then burned together. 

Gladly does the author pass from an enormity, which makes 
him blush to own its authors as fellow countrymen, to some of 
the circumstances which may, in some slight degree, palliate, 
though nothing can justify, a transaction so utterly at war 
with justice and mercy, and the professed principles of the 
American people. In the first place, “very few of our men 
embrued their hands in the blood of the Moravians, even those 
who had not voted for saving their lives, retired from the 
scene of slaughter with horror and disgust.” Still they were 
accessaries to the foul massacre by their dastardly inactivity. 
In such momentous cases of high moral principle, he who is 
not for it, is against it. There is no medium, no middle 
ground, between crime and innocence, in such extremities; 
then, backwardness is the highest guilt. 

Next, the country in which this expedition originated was 
a debateable land, claimed by Pennsylvania and Virginia, and 
had become the theatre of many disorders. The reins of 
government, never held very tight on a wild frontier, were 
more than usually lax in this territory. The boundary be- 
tween the two States, although agreed upon in 1779 by Soin. 
sylvania, and 1780 by Virginia, was not finally extended un- 
til 1785, when the counties in question were found to be com- 
prehended in the jurisdiction of the former state. To this 
slight extenuation of the outrage must be added the fact, that 
there were circumstances calculated to implicate the Mora- 
vians in the exasperating and heart-rending ravages of a 
* Doddridge, 250, 
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savage enemy. These had filled the hearts of the soldiery 
with bitterness: many of them were men who had recently 
lost relations by the hands of the savages, several of the latter 
found articles.in the cabins of the Moravians, which had been 
plundered from their own houses or those of their relatives. 
One man, it is said, found the clothes of his wife and children, 
who had been murdered by the Indians but a few days before. 
They were still bloody; yet there was no unequivocal evidence 
that these people had any direct agency in the war. What- 
ever of our property was found with them had been left b 
the warriors in exchange for the provisions which they too 
with them.” 

One cenclusive proof of the innocence of the Moravians is 
found in the fact, that “when attacked by our people, 
although they might have defended themselves, they did not. 
They never fired a single shot: They were prisoners and 
had been promised protection, and every dictate of justice 
and humanity required that their lives should be spared.” 

No doubt the frontier was festering under the wounds of 
Indian barbarity; and that Indians were not thought entitled 
to the merey they had never shown to others. Still this is 
but slight extenuation, admitting at once the truth of a trans- 
action, which brands its perpetrators with indelible infamy. 

MANN BUTLER. 





Art. 12.—SLAVE EDUCATION. 


[As we remarked in our last, we do not conceive, that the objects of the Mes- 
senger would be promoted by a protracted controversy on the Slave question. 
We feel bound, however to insert the following reply from a respected cor- 
respondent to an article in a former number, Both sides have had an hearing, 
here the argument may fairly be dropped. We think most sincerely that no 
good can come from agitating the public mind on this subject. Such agitation 
only serves to excite passion, instead of leading to conyiction. Ep.) 


Mr. Eprror; 


As you have so courteously invited your contributors to 
furnish supplies for your valuable periodical upon so liberal a 
scale, I beg leave to offer a few remarks on an article in your 
last number, (May,) headed “Slave Education.” As I consider 
the subject fairly open to discussion, I trust no apology is 
needed for my differing in this case from our highly esteemed 
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friend, whose name you have placed as the author, and shall 
therefore confine myself to the sentiments expressed. 

The position assumed as a truism, is—*“that if to the Slave 
present freedom would be the means of improvement, present 
freedom is his right; but that if, in consequenceof his unfit- 
ness to use freedom aright, or because of laws that degrade 
the free black, present freedom would net be a means whereby 
he may improve, then it is not his right, nor is his master by 
any principle bound to free him.” And then we are referred 
for illustration to the cases of a little child, an ideot, and an 
insane person. 

I have said, the position assumed as a truism, for the truism, 
if it be one, is however only assumed. But let us examine 
this assumption. Are the cases alleged at all parallel? Has 
the free-born child either been torn from his native home by 
violence or by fraud, or seized from the moment of his birth 
as an article of property! and in either case consigned to a 
state of ignominious bondage—the very name for which ex- 
cites feelings of abhorrence in every humanized and pbilan- 
thropic mind. 

Has the free-born child been inured to tyrannical subjection, 
until his intellectual and moral powers have become obtuse and 
incapable of developement by such means as surrounded him. 

But the Slave has been thus treated in violation of all moral 
right,and these consequences—namely—the degradation and 
Vitiation of his capacities and faculties have followed—the 
manifest injustice of which is undeniable. And now, are the 
deplorable evils and depravity of his condition to be urged as a 
justification of the criminal violations which have placed him 
in it—a pretext for denying in principle his right and prac- 
tically withholding it from him. 

Had the poor native African no right to freedom before 
he was seized as prey, manacled, and subdued by physical 
force—severed from the endearments which nature has im- 
planted in the breasts of her least tutored children—savage, 
though they may be—driven away like a mere animal—the 
sale and purchase of robbery, avarice, and treachery, to be 
again resold in a foreign land as an article of mere merchan- 
dize! Thus far, however, reason and justice have at length 
been heard in favor of insulted humanity, and the whole civil- 
ized world have publicly avowed the infamous and detested 
traffic as outlawed robbery. 

O that none of her degenerate sons were still involved in 
the guilty occupation, and that our own favored land was not 
polluted with a similar abomination. 
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But the child that is born a slave. Borna slave! And do 
we now need to go back and unlearn our very first lesson as 
American Republicans! “All men are born free, and equal! 
Are these truths? Or are they indeed “mere rhetorical flour- 
ishes,” &c. If truths, then all men have inborn—native— 
egual—rights; not circumstantial rights,but unalienable rights, 
rights which cannot be forfeited, or admit of deprivation, ex- 
cept by crime or physical impotency; and too sacred to be 
trampled on or treated with contumely. This question ought 
to be viewed independently of the color of a man’s skin; it is 
one which deeply concerns every white as every black skin 
man, and one which it might be thought had been settled long 
ago constitutionally in this country. 

~The sable hue of the skin seems te have cast its shade over 
our perceptions of equity, and alienated reciprocity of feeling 
towards the American Slave. 

But it would be apart from the character of your periodical, 
Mr. Editor, to consider this subject merely in its political 
bearings. Itclaims a highersanction. You have taken your 
stand on the avowal that there is one God, who is equally the 
Father of all men; consequently that all men are his children, 
and all are brethren, being “made” by him “of one blood.” 
You also avow that there is one Lord and Master, who is the 
common Savior, whose redeeming principle is Love; that in 
the embrace of his salvation, there is no distinction of nation 
or condition—“of Jew or Greek, bond or free, but all are one.”’ 
That the great practical precept resulting from that principle 
is, “Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so to them.” 

Whatever endowments, capacities, faculties, or privileges 
the Creator has bestowed upon men as men, belong to human 
nature—to every individual human being, and are with respect 
to every other human being, clearly his right—his native, in- 
alienable right. And if the possession of them, consequently 
the free and voluntary exercise of them, as well for his own 
immediate benefit, as also for their further developement and 
improvement; a right not dependent upon adventitious cir- 
cumstances, but consistent with his very being as a man; and 
of which he cannot be divested, but by a violation of the most 
sacred obligations of justice and humanity, and by an equal 
violation of the Christian law of reciprocal fellow-feeling—the 
offspring of love—enjoined by the Savior upon his followers, 
and which they acknowledge to be the Law of God. 

But with respect to “the fitness of the Slave for freedom”— 
who is to judge of that fitness? Is it to be supposed that the 
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strong impulses of avarice, of luxurious gratification and ease, 
the habit of tyrannic rule, which have already seared and ren- 
dered callous the moral feelings of the slave-holder, would not 
continue to operate in misleading his judgment respecting the 
qualifications of the slave for using his freedom aright? That 
which to an impartial observer would indicate a “manly ap- 
preciation of his own powers, might be mistaken by such an 
one for a reiractory and contumacious spirit. Debasing ser- 
vility is the quality that he prefers; the abjectness of which 
would most unfit him to exert the energies of a free man. 

Again, how is this fitness to be ascertained until it is brought 
to the test by putting him in possession of that freedom of his 
rational and moral powers. by this is not meant to place 
him out of the reach of the judicious and salutary restraints 
ot laws adapted to his peculiar circumstances; at most, it 
could be but partially discovered; and if a relaxation of the 
evils of thraldom, and a partial recognition of the claims of 
justice and humanity can produce suc h beneficial and gratify- 
ing results as those referred to in Cuba and some of the West 
India Islands, how much more may warrantably be expected, 
if such claims were fully and unreservedly acknow ledged and 
conceded. 

It is irrelevant, however, to the main question, to represent 
the distinctive characteristic rignts of a human being, those 
which constitute him man, as depending upon his acquired 
fitness or unfitness for his voluniary use of them—more espe- 
cially when that alleged incapacity is the result of flagrant 
wickedness. 

If we really wish to benefit the slave, and “to help him in 
his progress onward,” since the slave-holder’s possession of 
him has been obtained by roobery and outrage, or by some 
unjustifiable transmission—(and I contend that upon no other 
tenure can any human being hold another human being as 
property;) no length of time nor succession of transfers, how- 
ever often repeated, can give a just claim to that which was 
originally extorted by perfidy and guilt. Nor can any such 
unjust seizure and detention, or any subsequent transfer for 
an equivalent to such assumed claimant, cancel the slave’s in- 
destructible prior claim to himself as a epnen being. 

No—Justice and truth, as opposed to fraud and perfidy, 
are not mere Chameleon hues—the God of Truth and Justice 
has engraven Kternal in theiz very essence. 

If then we really wish to “benefit the slave, and to hele him 
in his progress onward—thus illicitlyjseized, and now most 
iniquitously detained in a degrading bondage, deprived of 
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his dearest, invaluable rights—let us first gain his confidence 
by doing an act of Justice—restore to him his rights—*his 
treedom of will and self-dependence, those essentials to ad- 
vancement in intellectual and moral progress and pertection;” 
and then, in furtherance of this righteous and philosophic 
purpose, appropriate and effective means will not be wanting, 
with those who sincerely afm to complete it. 

There need not be any division of feeling among those who 
are really zealous of putting an end to slavery. When the 
subject shall undergo a calm, temperate, deliberate, and 
thorough investigation—discerning and candid men might 
easily suggest practicable means adapted to carry on_ this 
work of justice and philanthropy. 

Let a course of Legislation acting upon the whole popula- 
tion, and fitted to raise the character of that multitude, be 
persisted in, and let those that sway public opinion, give to it 
their weight, &c. as suggested by our respected friend. Let 
the attempt be but seriously and earnestly set about, and 
there need be no obstacle to retard a satisfactory adjustment 
of all difficulties. 

“It is in this faith’ J speak “not as an agitator, or as 
wishing to excite in any, passion or unkind feeling,” but as a 
practical abolitionist—beginning with a Christian course to- 
wards the slave, by a recognition of the claims of justice— 
thinking the African a man “possessing the rights and_privi- 
leges of a man, and above all, the privilege of improvement;” 
which as no human being gave, so no human being, much 
less a Christian, should dare to take away or withheld from 
him. 

ut there is another bearing of this subject which is too 
much kept out of sight, but which forms a very prominent 
and much deplored evil of slavery; and that is the blighting 
influence which the operation of slave-holding throws back 
upon the moral perceptions and feelings of the slave-holder. 
The very possession of a fellow-man as property, while it 
lowers in the scale of being the slave, and proportionally 
elevates the slave-holder in his own estimation, checks his 
reciprocity of feeling towards him as a man, and substitutes a 
spirit of domineering usurpation, and that system of oppression, 
of coercion, of privation and prostration of spirit, which be- 
comes necessary in order to extort involuntary servitude, fos- 
ters and strengthens the same overbearing impulse, until it 
predominates over all those which humanity, justice, con- 
science, and fellow-feeling suggests, and thus a reflex demo- 
ralizing influence operates in deteriorating and depraving the 
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character, realized in an obtuseness of moral discernment, 
and a callosity of humanized sympathies. I would therefore 
not the less cherish kind and compassionate feelings towards 
the morally alienated and deluded slave-holder; apart from 
his sinful practices—his soul’s eternal good is, and must ever 
be, in a Christian estimate, an object of the same absorbing 


= 
interest as that of his injured, mentally and morally crushed 


slave. 

The abolition of slavery is, therefore, a consummation 
ardently and religiously to be desired, for the present and 
temporal, as well as for the future and eternal welfare of both 
slave-holder and slave. M. 





Arr. 13.—PHYSICAL THEORY OF ANOTHER LIFE. 


By the Author of Natural History of Enthusiasm. New 
York. 1836. 


Let men talk as much as they please on the duty of resting 
in unquestioning faith in the Scripture testimony to the reality of 
a future state and of the rashness of those who attempt by con- 
jecture and philosophic speculation, to look behind the veil of 
futurity, and catch some glimpses of the nature and occupation 
of the Spiritual being; there are few of us who can refrain 
from such conjecture and speculation. Nor should we wish 
to refrain. We ought not to check any of the thoughts that 
wander through eternity. The trifles of the world around us 
so engross our r attention—hope and fancy are so almost ex- 
clusively inspired by the glittering toys of earth, that it is a 
good thing to give the thoughts to the high theme of immor- 

tality, even if we expect to gain no new truths by such medi- 

tations. These speculations should not be called vain ima- 
ginings, which, even if they begin and end in mere imagina- 
tion, yet minister to the nobler aspirations of the soul, to “the 
pleasing hope—the fond desire—the longing after immor- 
tality.” 

But it is speaking rashly to say, that no real good—no new 
truth or illustration of truth, can come from such speculations. 
They may serve to make us the more realize our immortality, 
which even the firmest believer is little apt to realize in the 
bustle of the world and the tumult of passion and business, 
when its influence is most needed. They may serve to secure 
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to Christianity a ground of scientific argument, which infidel 
speculation has claimed, and heretofore almust exclusively oc- 
cupied as its own. They may serve, moreover, to shed some 
new lights on man’s spiritual nature—the great plan of the 
Universe, and perchance on some obscure intimations in the 
inspired volume. But without forestalling our author by an- 
ticipating the utility of his speculations, let us look at the 
course of investigation and argument, which he pursues in his 
“Theory of another life.” 

The author (Isaac ‘Taylor, the brother of Jane, he is now 
acknowledged to be) brings rare powers to the work. The 
author of “Natural History of Hnthusiasm,” “Fanaticism,” 
“Spiritual Despotism,” has a strictness of method, an exactness 
of logic, and a precision of style, that is not common among 
those, who have undertaken to discuss the mysteries of the 
spiritual world. We find in him no presumptuous assertions— 
no confounding of imagination with reason. He does not be- 
long to that class of minds, who have gravely debated the 
question, how many disembodied spirits can dance on the 
point of a needle, or whether angels can go from end to end 
without passing through the middle. He has none of that 
tiresome diffuseness—-that garrulity that mark the pages of that 
recent writer, who has sought te occupy the same ground; I 
mean Thomas Dick, in his “Philosophy of a Future State.” 
Mr. Taylor has a well-grounded faith in Revelation, which 
prevents his being deluded by the vagaries of false philosophy, 
and he unites to his faith an apparent depth of science, espe- 
cially a knowledge of our bodily organization, and the strong 
connection between matter and mind, which is quite rare 
among Theologians, and those who undertake to speculate on 
spiritual things. He is spiritual enough to please a Sweden- 
berg, and at the same time enough of a materialist not to 
shock a Spurzheim. We think that we have now praised 
him enough, especially after having read his slur at Unitari- 
ans, in his “Saturday Evening.” However there is none of 
his dogmatism in the present work; nothing that any class of 
Christians, except perhaps some Universalists, could object to, 
or probably the old fashioned rigid orthodox, who scorn all the 
aid the light of science can give to religious enquiry. It is 
the aim of the book not to prove the reality of a future state, 
but rather to enquire into the probable mode of future ex- 
istence. The author does not avoid such philosophical con- 
siderations, as tend to prove the soul’s immortality, yet he 
starts in his conjectures, by resting his faith in the Scriptural 
proof of it. 
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Before proceeding to lay before our readers the author’s 
“Physical Theory,” we will first state his meaning of the word 
“physical,” and the two cautions which he deems it necessary 
to observe, and by observing which, he thinks to free himself 
from unwarrantable presumption. 

He uses the word “physical” in its wide and philosophical 
sense, as answering to the question “What is!’ What is there 
in the human body or in the human mind, or in the Universe 
around, which sheds any light on the future state of man, and 
what theory is rationally taught by this light? These in sub- 
stance are the author’s questionings. Thus it will appear that 
he does not limit the term “physical” to the sensuous or ma- 
terial world, but extends it to the world of mind, in so far as 
the nature of mind can be known in answer to the question 

Vhat is!” 

Ife thinks he cannot be charged with presumption so long 
as he guards himseif from the indulgence of the imagination, 
and in the second place, from the re Aigtg that any hypo- 
thesis, formed on a subject of this kind, how plausible soever 
it may seem, is or can be, more than a rational conjecture; or 
that it can rightfully have any force in disturbing our religious 
convictions. 


We now proceed to state our author’s theory. We do it 
under the three heads, I. the future spiritual body. II. The 
transition of human nature from the animal to the spiritual 
body. Jil. Conjectures concerning the correlative constitution 
and reciprocal destinies of the material and spiritual universe. 

I. ruespiriruaLBopy. Mr. Taylor’s view of the future being 
is such as entirely reconciles the contradiction between the 
materialist and the spiritualist. He starts with taking St, Paul’s 
allirmation, as a preliminary consideration. 


“With the very hope of making an auspicious commencement, and with the 
view of starting from solid ground, so that wur first steps at least may be sure, 
we shall devote a page to apostolic affirmation, which indeed might serve as the 
text of our dissertation—*“There is,” says St. Paul, ‘‘a natural body, and there is 
a SPIRITUAL Bopy:’’—the natural or animal first, and then the spiritual; and 
these, while agreeing in certain general conditions, are contrasted In some im- 
portant respects; yet both serve as the vehicle and instrument of the higher 
principle of our nature.”’ 


We are rejoiced to have the testimony of an approved or- 
thodox writer, in attestation of the folly of those, who con- 
sider the question of materialism and immaterialism, as im. 
portant to our Christian profession. What matters it whether 
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the soul be material or immaterial, if so be it is immortal? 
What matters it whether the future being have an etherealized 
material body, or be all spirit. Indeed if materialists and 
spiritualists would leave off their hot controversy, they would 
probably understand each other, and find that what the one 
called matter, the other considered as spirit, and thus the dis- 
pute would appear to be about a word. How many an igno- 
rant and furious dogmatist has hurled his anathemas against 
Dr. Priestley’s materialism, who, if he had taken the pains to 
read Priestley’s works, would find nothirg to shock his opin- 
ions, and be heartily ashamed of his attack on that illustrious 
philosopher and pure Christian. The controversy springs 
from confounding materialism with sensualism, two things en- 
tirely distinct, although so often confounded. A word from 
the author will plainly show his view:— 


“Let it then be distinctly kept in view, that although the essential indepen- 
dence of mind and matter, or the abstract possibility of the former existing apart 
from corporeal life, may well be considered as implied in the Christian scheme, 
yet an actual incorporeal state of the human soul, at any period of its course, 1s 
not necessarily involved in the principles of our faith, any more than it is explicitly 
asserted. ‘This doctrine concerning what is called the immateriality of the soul, 
should ever be treated as a merely philosophical speculation, and as unimportant 
to our Christian profession. 


* * . * * * 


“If the materialist is ready to admit, as he usually does, the divine existence 
and the pure spirituality of the divine nature, and if he professes to mean nothing 
more than that created minds are /n fact always embodied, and that, apart from 
some material structure or animal organization there is no consciousness or activity, 
then, and in this sense understood, materialism becomes a doctrine of little or no 
importance to our faith as Christians, for it may consist well enough with what is 
affirmed in the scriptures concerning the immortality of man, the resurrection, the 
intermediate state, and the existence and agency of invisible orders.” 


After stating his faith in two species of corporcity, destined 
for man, according to the apostle’s affirmation: the first, that 
of our present animal and dissoluble organization, which we 
share in all its conditions, with the irrational, sentient tribes 
around us: and the second and future spiritual structure, im- 
perishable, and endowed with many higher powers and de- 
sirable prerogatives, the writer pursues his euquiry into the 
essential conditions of corporeity:— 


‘Now having the sanction of this inspired affirmation of these two kinds of cor- 
poreity, and intending to inquire concerning the probable prerogatives of the future 
human body; it is natural that we should first state what appear to be the essential 
conditions of corporeity, whether animal or spiritual, so that before we come to 
ask wherein the spiritual body shall excel the animal body, we may understand 
what it is in which the two must be supposed to agree.” j 
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1. Under the head Srrrirvat Bopy, we state the author’s 
view of the conditions of corporeity, whether animal or spi- 
ritual. We quote the introduction to chapter IY. 


“The blending of mind and matter in the bodily structure of the sentient and 
rational orders, we may be assured is a method of procedurc which, if it be not 
absolutely indispensable to the final purposes of the creation, subserves the most 
important ends, aud carries with it consequences such as will make it the geneval, 
if not the universal law of all finite natures, in all woglds. A little attention to 
what is involved in the idea of corporeal existence wul incline us to believe that it 
is the basis of intellectual activity—of moral agency, and of communion or social- 
ity among intelligent orders.” 


This very interesting chapter closes with a summary of 
what are deemed essential conditions of Body, whether ani- 
mal or spiritual. We quote a paragraph so as not to lose the 
thread of discourse: 





“In thus naming what appear to be the common conditions or prerogatives of 
corporeal existence, whether natural or spiritual, we of course do not include any 
adjunct of the present lite which makes part of our animal organization merely, 
and which may readily be conceived of as dropped along with the perishable 
body. After setting olf all temporary faculties of the body, and which are sub- 
servient only to the well being of the animal structure itself,—to its preservation, 
or to its reproduction,—we reach those properties or consequences of the corporeal 
constitution which are directly subservient to the mind, and which therefore may, 
on good grounds be regarded as belonging to corporeity, abstractedly, and as 
likely to attach to the future spiritual body, Such, manifestly, are—the occupation 
of place, or a relationship to space and extension—the eonscrousness of equable mo- 
tion, or a knowledge of time—the consciousness of the properties of matter, or sen- 
salion—an active power over matter, to originate motion—the suscepidility of ima- 
ginative emotions, and of mixed moral sentiments—and a defined recognizable indi- 
ciduality. 

‘Besides these properties or consequences of the corporeal union of mind and 
matter, as above described, others of a more abstruse kind might be named, 
which affect the process of reasoning; but it may be better to confine ourselves, at 
present, to what is the most simple and indisputable, and especially as fit opportu- 
nities will arise, in pursuing our inquiry, for adverting to some of these most intri- 
cate subjects. In trath a strict analysis of our mental operations would hardly 
leave one free from a reasonable supposition uf being extensively modified by the 
interaction of mind and body, or of being what it is in consequence of the depend- 
ence of the mind upon the organization and functions of the brain. It is so with 
the memory, with the association of ideas, with the power of attention, with the 
processes of comparison, calculation, and reasoning, and with the inventive faculty, 
and the perception of analogies.” 


2. We now go on to consider our author’s theory of the 
prerogatives of spiritual corporeity, as compared with animal 
organization, 

The first probable prerogative of the spiritual body—free 
motion in space—may be stated in these words:— 


“The first article then of our hypothesis concerning the future spiritual body, 
involves nothing more than an extension of a power now actually exerted by the 
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mind, and which is easily conceived of as set free from its muscular restrictions, 
in such a manner as should allow of locomotion by simple volition, as well as of 
the power to put external masses in movement. Nevertheless, inasmuch as a 
corporeal structure must involve the limitations that attach necessarily to matter, 
it may well be suppdsed that this locomotive faculty, how wide soever its range, 
will yet be a force related to other forces, and counterpoised by a definite resist- 
anee—it will have its calculable velocity, and its limit which it will not pass.” 


The second supposed prerogative of the Spiritual Economy 
consists in the enlargement of the power over the chemical 
affinities of matter:— 


‘Animal life, in its various functions,—that mysterious energy which we name, 
but can never define, and never expose to view, may perhaps consist in the power 
of mind over such of the properties of matter as may be made available for the 
special purposes of animal organization. Mind, incorporate, unconsciously indeed, 
but as directed by the creative energy, combines or dissolves, takes up or rejects, 
the elements with which it comes in contact, and thus lives, if we might so speak, 
by its own diseretive act. Now this same power over the chemical affinities of 
matter, may, like the power of the mind over masses of matter, be enlarged in 
another state. But we leave this conjecture and pass on.” 


The third prerogative of the Spiritual Economy may be 
supposed to be an enlargement of the power of the senses, and 
the acquisition of new senses:— 


“Our principle is—That Perception is, at present, a circumscribed faculty; and 
we contidently anticipate an era when it shall throw off its confinements, and con- 
verse at large with the material universe, and find itself familiarly at hom: m the 
height and breadth of the heavens. 

“The five senses, we have said may be regarded as limiting the percipient 
faculty, not merely as to the amount or extent of the impressions we receive, but in 
regard also to the kinds of sensation which the mind might be inherently capable 
of admitting. By the means of these senses we become acquainted with some 
few of the properties of matter; but it is only a few, and the intimate researches 
of our modern physical science leave no room to doubt that there are many 
agencies in activity about us. which, although they make themselves known in 
their ultimate consequences, are not directly cognizable either by the eye, the ear, 
the touch, the taste, or the smell. ‘The external world, as at present “perceptible 
to man, in five species, may, to other sentient natures, be perceptible in twenty, 
or in tifty kinds. Ii the mind may know the difference of hot and cold, hard and 
soft, loud or harsh and melodious, red and yellow, sweet and bitter; it may dis- 
criminate other differences, or qualities that belong to matter, or every other such 
quality. In truth it is more "easy to conceive of the mind as conversant with all 
properties of the external world, than as conversant with some, while it is insensi- 
ble to others. Mind, as we have said, must be natively conscious of the vibratory, 
emanative, and pungent powers of the external world; but if so, then we may 
assume that it only needs to be freed from the husk of animal organization, to know 
on all sides, and perfectly, that which now it knows at points only, and in an 
abated degree. ‘The ancient philosophy supposed there to be four elements, or 
perhaps a fifth; but we now reckon fifty; in like manner, as now we think of five 
species x perception, hereafter we may become familiar with a hundred or 4 
thousand,” 


In conjecturing the fourth of these probable prerogatives, 
the writer ceases to consider the powers that relate to. the 
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correspondence of the mind with the external world, and goes 
on to consider those expansions, or new adjustments of the 
corporeal structure, the eflect of which would be to confer 
advantage upon the mind itself, in relation. to the eXercise of 
its intellectual and moral fac ulties. .The first of the class of 
prerogatives, and the fourth advaritage of the spiritual econo- 
my is conjectured to be an @xlargement of the power of 
memory: . 

“The memory, even in its present state, and affected as it is by the conditions 


of animal life, might be brought near to the perfection we have supposed (and in a 
few recorded instances it has been) if it were absolutely « cempted from the acci- 


dental obstructions arising from the turgid s f the cerebral vessels—a flaccid 
state of the cerebral substance—a slight ression—a confusion connected 
with de rangement of the digestive organs; the lie. The spiritual body, 


then, In itself indestructible and exempt from ‘the iiabili y to animal decay, may 
allow the mental faculty to spread itself outglo the full;—or as if an inse ription, 
which heretofore had been committed to a leaf, or papyrian scroll, was now trans- 
ferred to a fair and ample surface of Parian marbie.” 


The fifth of these supposed prerogatives is the freedom from 
the bodily infirmities and casual associations that interr upt the 
proper current of thought: 


“How vast would be the power so obtained!) The min] in some such manner 
advantaged, and set free from the chain that forbids it to move faster, or further 
at a time than the pulpy substance which fills the cranium, can be ar, would in- 
stantly assume its proper and its essential vitality, and would work, day and night, 
regardless of rest. Under the present constitution of human nature, the mind 
might be compared to an Arabian escort, attending a caravan, which, with its 
cumbrous bales, and its sick and infirm, drags its weary length a stage or so 
daily; but only release this escort from its charge, and it starts off, nor cao hardly 


the winds overtake it.’’ 


The sixth probable advantage of the Spiritual Economy is 
the power of carrying on several mental operations simulta- 
neousl y:— 


“The mind thus set at large, would probably lay aside entirely its habit of 
attending to things by turns, or in succession, or as if it were traversing a line, 
and would, if we “might use the figure, bring a broad percipient surface into con- 
tact with broad surfaces, and would act and. feel at all points at once. It must be 
in some such manner, if ever, that the human mind will attain a comprehensive 
knowledge of the highest and most momentous truths:—it is thus, if at all, that it 
will become qualified to reason satisfactorily concerning the principles of the 
and thus, if ever, that instead of building up and pulling 
because something essen- 
and bind what it 


divine government; 
down, with a fruitless iteration, its systems of theology, 
tial is always found to have been omitted, that it shall build, 
builds, and so make some real progress in knowing the Infinite Perfection. 


The seventh of the supposed advantages is an intuitive per- 
ception of abstract truths, even of a complicated kind:— 
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‘Let it be assumed that, in another stage of our existence, we shall be freed from 
the different operose methods of calculation and reasoning, and be endowed with 
the power of intuitively perceiving all the properties and conditions, as well of 
mathematical as of metaphysical entities:—the mind, not made indolent by this 
advantage, would start forward, as from an advanced position, and move on with 
rapidity toward new and higher ground. Master of all actual and possible rela- 
tions, affecting space, time, matter, number, and alstract being; relations it could 
not consent to leave unknown in the rear, the mind would proceed to inquire con- 
cerning the perfections of the Infinite Nature, toward which (there is no doubt) 
all virtuous intelligences must be tending with an irresistible impulse when once 
it is directly opened to their meditations. In the present world we pursue the 
inferior order of abstract truths, because these comprise the only species of abso- 
lute perfection that comes within our range, but when a still higher, and a vastly 
higher and more excellent species of truth—truth combining all intrinsic attrac- 
tions, and all practical inferences, shall invite our ingmry, then must it take the 
supremacy that belongs to it; and we@hall feel the advantage of being able to dis- 
miss, as familiarly understood or digeerned, all inferior principles.” 


- 
The eighth probable prerogative of the Spiritual Corporeity, 
according to our author, consists of a new faculty of communi- 
cation:— 


“The substitution therefore of some new and more direct, or real means of 
communication between raind and mind, woul not merely place the social econo- 
my ona more sure, elevated, and happy ground; but would, by its indirect conse- 
quences, involve very i:mportant advantages to the mind in its own operations. 
Every thing would come before us as fresh, and real, and substantial, if our im- 
perfect and artificial symbols were displaced by a means of expression essentially 
true and perfect.” 


The ninth and last of these supposed prerogatives consist in 
having a corporeal structure that shall be the instrument of the 
mind; a word on this point from our author:— 


“The present animal body, although justly considered as the instrument and 
auxiliary of the mind, is very far from being merely such, but on the contrary, has 
its proper interests; and these are of so peremptory a sort as often to prevail abso- 
lutely over those of the mind. But now we assume it as probable, that the future 
corporeal structure, whether it be ethereal or palpable, shall be the INSTRUMENT 
OF THE MIND, and nothing else, that it shall purely have no organic welfare to 
provide for; and in a word, that it shall, in the strictest sense, be the servant of 


the intellectual and moral nature; just as the hand, the foot, or the eye is the ser- 
vant of the body.” 


3. In reviewing the several particulars above stated of the 
physical theory of another life, the question naturally presents 
itself, what is the probability of future happiness or misery in- 
volved in this theory. The author adverts to each particular 
singly, with the view of showing more in detail, that each of 
these points of supposed advantage—each conjectural prero- 





gative of the spiritual body stands evenly balanced between 
happiness and suffering, as a means of augmenting indifferently 
the one or the other. We can only state the conclusion of 
the chapter on this subject:— 
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“Our conclasion then is (as stated at the commencement of this digressive 
chapter) that alihough we may reasonably anticipate certain enhancements of the 
powers of human nature to ta\e place in the future stage of its progress, yet that 
none of those addizons or improvements necessarily involves an increase of hap- 
piness; but on the contrary, Is .n itself as likely to bring with it an intensity of 
suffering. The question, therefore, whether we are to be MoRE HapPy in another 
world than at present, or less so, must be determined by reasons that are to be 
sought for altogether trom a different quarter Any PHysical THEORY Of another 
life must leave this anxiety just where it found it.’ 


4. As our fourth point under the general head—Spiritual 
Body, we m: irked a passage or two from the chapter on the 
p obable point of contrast between the animal and the spirttual 
body, in the principle of their construction respectively:— 


‘We assume then in the first place, that the apparent import of some passages 
and phrases of seripture tend to suggest the belief that the die of human nature. 
as to its forms and figure, is to be used again in a new world. Partly on the 
ground of inferences from general principles, and partly on the strength of partic- 
ular assertions, we suppose that the fair and faultless paradisaical model of human 
beauty and majesty, which stood forward as the most illustrious instance of cre- 
ative wisdom—the bright gem of the visible world—this form, too, which has 
been borne and consecrated by incarnate deity—that it shall at leneth regain its 
forfeited honors, and once more be pronounced “very good;” so good as to forbid 
its being superseded; on the contrary, that it shall be reinstated and allowed, after 
iis long degradation, to enjoy its birthright of immortality.’ 


In speaking of another point of contrast, the author has 
some very striking and philosophical rem: rks, the purport of 
which we barely hint at, and refer the reader to chap. X1. 


“Our hypothesis is then, that the spiritual body and the future mode of human 
existence, shall give evidence (not so clearly given in the present world) of an 
a)solute supremacy in relation to the primary laws of the creation, such as aflords 
room for highly complex adaptations of elements and principles within the sita- 
plest structures.” 


Il. Having spoken of the supposed characteristics of the 
spiritual body, we now follow our author in his view of the 
Transition of Human Nature from the Animal to the Spiritual 
Corporeity. 

He considers this transition to be a natural not a mira- 
culous event. He considers that the corporeal renovation of 
our human nature may properly be regarded as an established 
part of the great order of the material and sentient universe, 
or as a natural transition, although it is associated in our 
minds with religious ideas only, “and so shares the fatevofa 
class of impressions, which, alas! with most men are no the 
most constant or substantial.” After speaking of the innu- 
merable analogies gathered from the processes of the animal 
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and vegetable wor!d as illustrating the expectation of a future 
life, while the irresistible impulses and iastincts of the human 
mind—moral, as well as inteilectual, support it, he asks— 
always being careful to state revelation, as the great founda- 
tion of his hope, and that he looks for another life, not as a 
theorist, but as a believer:— 


‘What sound principle of philosophy then forbids our looking at the human 
species as the chief of the terrestrial tribes, and then inferring that the sum of 
human instincts, impressions, expectations, and opinions (taken at large) consti- 
tuting as they do the elements of our constitution, the parts of our nature are to 
be held infallible indications of what awaits the species and as physically prophetic 
of its destiny! Our present argument is reducible to a very few words, or toa 
syllogism that contains its own demonstretion. Man, we affirm, is to undergo a 
metamorphosis, and Is to pass on to another stage of existence—because, by the 
constitution of his mind, he expects to do so.” 


While on this topic, it would be in place for the author to 
give his view of the mode of transition from the mortal to the 
immortal, or his doctrine of resurrection. But this would 
require his going into the field of Biblical interpretation, 
which he expressly avoids in this work. He however ciear!y 
intimates his opinion on this point. 

There are three views in general of the transition to the 
immortal world. I. Some maintain that the soul is in its 
own essence immaterial and indestructible, and must of course 
rise immediately into a new state of being, wien the body 
dies. % Others hold that the soul is material, and will be 
raised up with the body, by a miracle, at the last day. 3. A 
third class* matutain, that the soul has a new body given it 
after death—that the decaying frame engenders a new and 
more ethereal body, according to the analogy of some of those 
transformations, which we see in the vegetable and animal 
world. The work before us seems to unite something of 
these three opinions. With the first opinion the author be- 
lieves, that at no time will the soul cease to exist—with the 
second opinion he believes, it will not be endued with the 
fullspower of its immortal faculties, till the general resurrec- 
(ion, but will exist in a sort of quiescent condition in an inter- 
mediate state—and with the third opinion, he believe it will 
be clothed with a new body, that shall be in many respects 
allied to the former one, and perhaps engendered by it. 

There is much striking remark, and much that conflicts 
with popular prejudice in the chapters on the survivance of 


* For a statement of the third opinion, so as to make it harmonize with accounts 
of suspended animation, and scripture miracles, see a very interesting paper in vol. 
I of Miss Martineau’s Miscellanies. 
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indivilual character and moral consciousness in a future 
state, and on the future employment of the faculties. But we 
san only quote the concluding passage, and then pass on to the 
most interesting portion of the work—the conjectures con- 


cerning the construction and destination of the natural and 
spiritual Universe: 


“We conclude, then, first, that the substitution of spiritual for animal corporeity, 
leaves the probabilities of increased happiness or misery evenly balanced; second- 
ly, that the transition of human nature from one mode of physical existence to 
another, shall not of ise/f affect the moral sentiments, or personal character; 
thirdly, that emotions and passions, whether benign or not, stiall probably be far 
more intense in the future state, than they are at present, and fourthly, that the 
active principles of our nature, and our intellectual habits, such as they are now 
in traimg, shall, in the future life, come into actual use.” 


Il. Tae Corretative Consrrverion AND RECIPROCAL Drs- 
TINATION OF THE MarerianL AND Sprriruat Universe. After 
the conclusion just stated, this new subject is introduced im 
an introductory chapter:— 


“The above-named conclusions bring our theory of another life to its intended 
issue, so far as itis to be drawn from a consideration of the present structure of 
human nature, bodily and mental; but it remains (if it be reasonable and practica- 
ble to do so) to pursue the indication of facts and of analogies, in relation to the 
great scheme, material and spiritual, in the midst of which this human nature is 
evolving its destinies. In other words, we now wish to give some sort of hypo- 
thetical consistency to the several elements of our conceptions, in thinking of a 
future life, as related to the theatre upon wich it Is to take its course.” 


The introductory chapter concludes with a summary and the 
@mnouncement, that there are three general conjectures ou the 
subiect of which it treats. 

The first of these conjectures we just glance at through thie 
author’s words;— 


‘“Taving before us the assumed (and the attested fact) that there are now in the 
universe two great classes of rational heings, both corporeal, but the corporeity 
of one dissoluble, and that of the other incorruptible; and then taking a glance at 
the great sidereal economy, consisting as it does of two classes of bodies, the one 
subordinate to, and wholly dependent upon the other; and this other adapted to a 
much higher mode of existence than the former, the supposition almost forces itself 
upun us that, while the planets are the places of animal organization, and the 
schools of initiation to ali rational orders, the sun, of cach such system is the 
abode and home of the higher and ultimate spiritual corporeity, and the centre of 
assembly for those who have passed the preliminary era upon the lower ranges of 
creation.” 


This conjecture, the author values cheaply, whatever may 
be the pretensions of the hypotlicsis. ile goes on to state 
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another, which may equally well consist with what we are 
hound to believe on better evidence. 

‘i he second conjecture, as far as we understand it, reseim- 
bles the Swedenborgian* idea of the spiritual world. We 
only state the conjecture generally, and leave the interesting 
details of the chapter—the remarks on apparitions and demoni- 
acal possession, for the perusal of the reader who feels interest 
enough in the subject to procure the book: 


“But now we are to hold in abeyance, or altogether to exclude the conjecture 
above stated concerning the material universe, as adapted to sustain three orders 
of intelligent beings; and on the contrary, shall assume that suns aud planets alike. 
and all worlds, visible and palpable, are the theatres of animal life merely; and 
whatever species may inhabit these spheres, are subject to decay and corruption. 

This supposed, then our second conjecture is—That, within the tield occupied 
by the visible and ponderable universe, and on all sides of us there is existing and 
moving another element, fraught with another species of life—corporeal indeed, 
and various in its orders, but not open to the cognizance of those who are cou- 
fined to the conditions of animal organization—not to be seen, nor to be heard, 
nor to be felt by man. We here assert, and insist upon, the abstract possibility 
that our five modes of perception are parual not universal, means of knowing 
what are around us; and that as the physical sciences furnish evidence of the 
presence and agency of certain powers of nature which elude the senses, except 
in some of their remote effects, so are we demed the right of concluding that we 
are conscious of all-real existence within our sphere.” 


In chap. XVII. which contains this second conjecture, there. 
are some very interesting inquiries concerning the functions 
of the brain, which we advise all those people to read, who 
think the science of phrenology leads to materialism, or to 
sensualism, as many of its friends and enemies seem to sup- 
pose. But we must not iinger here, but pass on to, 

Tue third conjecture, which is thus briefiy stated:—. . 


“Tn our first conjecture it was supposed that room might be made for the several 
ranks of being—whether animal or spiritual, within the bounds, and upon the 
stage of the visible universe. ‘The second, involved the belicf of an mvisible 
economy, suffused throughout the visible creation, and constituting that higher 
svstein toward which the rational orders of the lower and visible world are tendiny. 
But our third conjecture embraces the remote revolutions of Time, and supposes 
(without however denying, what we are not at liberty’to deny, namely, the reality 
of an unseen spiritual economy) that the visible universe, replete every where with 
various forms of animal life, is to fill one period only in the great history of the 

bree \ 

* They who join in the common ridicule of the doctrines of Swedenborg, show 
their own folly and ignorance of the doctrines. No one can read the German 
Baron's Treatise on Heaven and Hell, without admiring the fair fabric, which he 
rears, and lamenting, that he should assert the beautiful speculations of a won- 
drous spiritually philosophy, as so many heaven-revealed dogmas. He probab'y 
mistook his own speculations for realities. His mind was like a diseased optic 
nerve—the imagined idea so strongly impressed, as to cause belief in a cor- 
responding reality. 












disappear, and to return {0 its nihility, giving place to new elements, and to new 
and higher expressions of onmipotence and intelligence.” 


Those shallow dogmatists of infidelity who meet all such 
ideas by the assertion of the necessary eternity of matter in 
its present modes, may well listen to the happy, though not 
original view of the possible nature of matter, that is given in 
the chapter just quoted from. 

These three conjectures are not irreconcilable: 


“The suppositions we have followed in the three preceding chapters, although 
separable and independeht, are not irreconcilable, but on the contrary, may well 
consist one with the other,or may each be true in part. ‘Thus it may be the fact, 
that the widely dissimilar pivsical condition of the solar and the planetary surfaces, 
as adapted to the support of living species, may, in our own system, and in others, 
constitute a ground of broad distinction as to the modes of existence severally 
found there, and that while “the planetary species, of all ranks, are necessarily 
corruptible, and mortal, and are permanent only by reproduction, the solar species 
may enjoy an pomge  oxegge hy and even if liable to transformations, may 
yet be exempt from disSOlution. Or if we scruple to admit this bold conjecture, 
in its whole extent, yet it ig,almost impossible to resist the belief, first, that the 
father world of the system, Itself the fountain of light, heat, and vital energy, is 
vastly more than a desegj—a naked and terrible wilderness of tempestuous com- 
bustion; and secondly, , if actually peopled with various orders, the physical 
law of their life is moreG@cellent than that which prevails in the planets. ‘The 
known and visible physical diilerence between the sun and the planets, goes near 
to making it certain, that the powers of life in the one must be more steadily 
balanced, where stimulus is perpetual, than where it is intermittent. 

At the same time, and while it is supposed that palpable and visible orgamiza- 

tion, whether mortal or immortal, makes its home upon the surfaces of the solar 
and planetary bodies, it may be quite true (nor indeed, without doing violence to 
the language of scripture, can we believe otherwise) that each world, of every 
system, includes, or is surrounded by, invisible orders, of several species, ranks, 
and qualities; corporeal indeed, but imponderable, and attached to an element not 
open to cognizance by the animal senses. ‘This belief, considered as a matter of 
philosophy, and not of religion or faith, needs only that our notions of the corpo- 
real part of the mental con&titution should be defined and cleared up a little 
mere, and it would then take its place among truths imperfectly known, but ratioh- 
ally admitted; and it might receive enlargement and confirmation by means of a 
more exact attention to innumerable facts that have been suffered to pass unno- 
ticed. On this subject somethirg will be advanced in the next and concluding 
chapter, ot 

But while the actual universe, as now constituted, is supposed to include capital 
inequalities of the corporeal economy, and to have its local distributions of ife— 
life corraptible, and life inco:ruptible, and also to comprise within each locality the 
difference of palpable and impalpable corporeity, it may yet be trne (and the ap- 
parent meaning of the inspired writings conveys the belief) that the entire frante- 
work of nature has its limited era, and shall, after fulfilling an introductory pur- 
pose in the great scheme of the creation, give place to a new and a higher order 
of things, and to a construction of elements such as shall better consist with those 
ultimate moral ends for the sake of whigh all things are. “We,” according to the 
divine promise, ‘look for a new heaven and a new earth, wherein is to dwell 

righteousness.’ 
‘Thus may our three conjectures be composed, and made to consist, one with 
the other.”’ 
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moral system, and that it is destined, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eve, to 
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The chapter, in which this last passage occurs, contains @ 
statement of the doctrine of analogy, on which these conjec- 
tures are based, and some sublime views of the great astreno- 
mical structure of the Universe. Whatever we may think of 
the wisdom of his particular conjectures, we cannot ridicule 
the principles of analogy on which the author bases his con- 
jectures.* 

We now ask, in closing, what is the use of such specula- 
tions, as those in which we have followed our author. Can 
any good come out of them, orare they to be laid on the same 
shelf with the vagaries of the angelic and seraphic Doctors of 
the middle ages? Certainly no one can read the book we 
have been considering, and call it ridiculous. Every where are 
seen traces of a philosophical mind, great scientific observation, 
and closeness of thought. But we go yet farther, and main- 
tain the utility of these meditations, as we hinted in the begin- 
ning of this review. 

Firstly, | remark we should not think slightly of the light 
which such inquiries may shed upon actual science—the sci- 
ence of the material universe, and the nature and destiny of 
the human mind. Why not carry the prifciples of analogy, 
which are so mighty in the higher pursuits#f science, into our 
inquiries into the great structure of the universe? And why 
not apply that same principle of observation and induction, 
which have wrought such wondrous results in the common 
natural sciences, into the science of mind? Why not havea 
Natural History of mind in all the manifestations, whether in 
animal instinctor human reason. Let us have our physiology 
of minds—although Linneus may refrain from the classifying 
of beings that have no teeth: let us have our physical mental 
philosophy—that science which is to be formed not merely 
by the analysis of our personal consciousness, but also by 
studying “those often recurrent varieties of mental conforma- 
tion (within the human system) which assume very nearly 
the distinctness and regularity, that constitute specific differ- 
ences, and which might properly give rise to a classification 
by orders, genera and species.” We believe that such en- 
quiries, if carried out, would result, if not in a satisfactory 
science, certainly in the termination of many disputes, that 
have agitated the philosophical ond religious world. We be- 
lieve that the materialist would be led to give up his too com- 
mon sensualism, and that the spiritualist would think less of 


his dreamy immaterialism; and that both would come to our 
author’s conclusion;— 


* See a remarkable discourse of Dr. Wayland on the Science of Analogy. 
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“‘Man we believe to be immortal (revelation apart) not because his mind ts sepa- 
rable from animal organization; but because his intellectual and moral constitution 
1s such as to demand a future development of his nature. Why should that which 
1s immaterial be indestructible? None can tell us; and on the contrary, we are 
tree to suppose that there may be inmaterial orders, enjoying their hour of ex- 
istence, and then returning to mhulity.”’ 





But even if no satisfactory scientific results can be attained 
by such enquiries, yet the very statement of the doctrine of 
Linmortality in scientific form, and the surrounding it with the 
probabilities of scientific conjecture, will recommend the doc- 
trine to many miads, who would otherwise pass it by in ne- 
glect or unbelief. 

Yet further, such meditations, properly conducted, tend to 
bring about the union of science with religion. ‘The modern 
discoveries in astronomy and other branches of knowledge, 
have led many to suppose, that Christianity is to be shaken 
from its power by the consequences of these pia te ‘ 
Doubtless such would be the ca se, if the champions of reli gion 
now-a-day followed the example of the Romish church to- 
wards the first promulg:tors of just notions of the universe 
But on the contrary, we may fairly expect with eur author, 
that by the turning of thoughtful minds, again and again to 
the subject, a hap py coalescence of all great traths—physical 
and religious—wili at leng yi be brought about, and such as 

shall tend powerfully to enhance the serious influence of the 

“ tter, and sha!l accelerate the general prevalence of piety— 
the piety of the scriptures. God speed the day towards which 
we are told tne human mind is in actual progress—*the day, 
when all truths shall be one, there shall be one philosophy and 

one religion.” God’s blessing rest upon all who strive to 

hasten the dawn of that glorious day! We rank Mr. Taylor 
among thisnumber. We say of this whole band of philoso- 
phic Christians, the words of a writer who herself will share 
something of the blessing she pronounces. “Never will due 
honor be withheld from the first percipients and promulgators 
of truth. Those who have witnessed the betrothment of 
philosophy with religion, and who keep their lamps burning 
for the marriage, shall be the first to join in the nuptial re- 
joicings, and to interpret the epithalamium, which, sung by the 
guardian spirits of humanity, shall echo from ea rth to heaven.” 
These contemplations on the natural and spiritual uni. 
verse, must at least afford sublime themes for devout con- 
templation, and teach the too earth-bound spirit to realise the 
eternal world as being as simply natural and tr - as this 


world of land and water, trees and houses, with wich we now 
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have tode. That this happy influence must flow from thence 

“annot be gainsay ed. Nor need we fear, that the soul will 
be lead to vain imaginations, and be absorbed in mystic con- 
poe of the heavenly world. “Karth is too much with 

s” to allow any such mystic engrossment of the thoughts 
in these utilitarian days. Nor can any meditations be called 
merely or wrongly imaginative, which are the means of calling 
furth and lifting up those aspirations, those longings, those 
immortal instincts, which are the deepest seated in the soul, 
and the greatest assurance of the highest realties—the reali- 
ties of the eternal life. 

Sut let us bear well in mind, that without the spiritual life 
in the soul, or the life of the higher affections, all philosophic al 
speculation—all mystic dreaming, on the glories of a future 
state, will not enable us truly to realize the eternal world. 
The spirit only knoweth the things of the spirit. We must 
live the eternal life, if we would truly realize it. It is not 
merely a future state, but a state that may now be entered 
upon. Sothe scriptures represent it. aot call on man now 
to live the eternal life—now to live for God and for duty, and 
to breathe the spirit of heaven. This spirit is the living light 
which Jesus promises to his followers. The light of immortal- 
ity shall dwell in them and shine on their present pathway. 


“ft shall keep theirfeet from falling, and their souls from death.” 


Cincinnati. s. 0. 


Note. Any one who wishes to carry these speculations farther, is referred to 
Dick’s Philosophy of a Future State. 


Carmichael’s Essay on such Physical Considerations as are connected with 


Man’s Ultimate Destination; the Essential Constitution of Superior Beings; and 
the pre sumptive Unity of Nature. 


Dr. Channing’s Easter ermon on the Future Life. 
We were going to refer also to some distinguished sermons of Rev. Dr. Palfrey, 


on this subject. which were delivered before the members of Harvard University, 
but we believe these were never published. 


Sa 
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Art. 14.—MONTHLY RECORD. OCTOBER, 1836. 


Western Couiece or Tracuers. This Association held 
its Annual Convention at Cincinnati, the first week of Octo- 
ber. ts important bearings on the great cause of Education 
in the West, it is needless here to enlarge upon. We pro- 
pose only to give a hasty sketch of such of its lectures and 
debates as we were happy enough to attend. 

The Introductory Lecture was by Rev. Dr. Wilson, of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati. We listened to him 
with great interest, for it was the first op portunity we ever 
enjoyed of knowing any thing of the mind of the i impeacher of 
Dr. Beecher’s orthodoxy, and the great champion of Old 
School Presbyterianism. His subject was the desirableness 
and practicability of a system of universal Education. In 
dwelling upon its practicability, ne rather aimed at the need- 
less object of proving, that all men are susceptible of education, 
instead of considering the means of making education universal. 
The lecture seemed to us quite sensible in general, We 
marvelled at the novelty of one of the author’s ideas, and the 
honest enthusiasm with which he maintained it—the proba- 
bility of the English becoming the Universal Language. It 
seems to us quite as absurd to think of destroying all tho-e 
varieties of speech, which are so expressive of, and appropriate 
to the respective national characters, as it would be to think of 
conforming the costume of inhabitants of the difierent zones 
to one model, or (yet more absurd) to hope to reduce the 
various creeds of the Christian church to the standard of the 
Westminster Confession. Nothing short of that same vio- 
lence which diffused the Koran and the Arabic, can make the 
English Bible the Bible of Christendom. 

On the evening of the same day, there was quite an inter- 
esting debate, at which we were not present, on the expedi- 
enc “of making the Bible a text book in schools. The debate 
Was interesting, on account of the various characters who 
took part in it. Bishop Purcell of the Catholic church, Dr. 
Wilson, Rev. Alexander Campbell, and Alexander Kinmont, 
a Swedenborgian, took part. Dr. Wilson, we understand, ob- 
jected to having translations of the Bible made—he thought 
the English should be taught the heathen, according to ‘his 
dream of a Universal Language, above stated. Bishop Pur- 
cell objected to our English version, as being erroneous: he 
thought the Vulgate the only correct version. He maintained 
however, that not the whole Bible, but selections from the 
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moral precepts chiefly, should be taught in schools. In this 
latter point, has not the Bishop the right of the matter? 
What good can children derive from reading some parts of 
the Old Testament, or from drawling mechanically through 
the Ejpistles—the Epistle to the Romans, for instance? 

The best thing we listened to during the session, was Alex- 
ander Campbell’s Lecture on the importance of uniting moral 
with intellectual culture. A more important subject could 
not be selected. Men seem to think, that the intellect is the 
whole of the mind—they forget that the sentiments are the 
more important part—that all great and good action must 
originate in the heart, where the active impulses dwell—that 
all high and pure thoughts have their life from the inspiration 
of the affections, in short, that mere intellect, without the 
warmth of moral and religious feeling, is a Satanic degrada- 
tion. Mr. Campbeil shewed in the course of his lecture, 
evidently, that he was a Phrenologist. Whereupon, at the 
close, Dr. Harrison challenged a debate on Phrenology. Mr. 
(©. also made a remark on the Protestant Reformation, which 
did not please Bishop Purcell’s ear, and this reverend gentle- 
man asked leave, at some stated time, to call in question the 
lecturer’s view on that point. Thus on both sides was Mr. 
Campbell beset. 

At two appointed times, these disputed points were argued. 
Dr. Harrison, on Wednesday evening, after a most excel- 
lent lecture by Mr. Mansfield, began the attack on Phrenology. 
Mr. Campbell replied, but before he could finish his argument, 
the lateness of the hour led to a motion for an adjournment, 
which was passed. It may well occasion astonishment, that 
so many phrenologists ave to be found in all parts of the 
country. We have been for the last year pretty constantly 
travelling, and have found zealous votaries of the science every 
where, in numbers, from Maine to Kentucky. That the mat- 
ter should be made subject of grave debate before this college, 
shows the great change in public sentiment. It is hard to 
find a case of wider influence resulting from so slight an effort, 
than the few weeks’ residence of Spurzheim has produced in 
our country. 

Thursday afternoon was devoted to the discussion of the Pro- 
testant Reformation. Mr. Kinmont (a most noble soul and 
remarkable genius he is) opened the debate and presented the 
right view, as it seems to us. He maintained, that the Pro- 
testant reformation was a great epoch in the progress of the 
human race, and that Martin Luther or any other men were 
but the instruments and expression of the age. Mr. Kinmont 
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has as much native eloquence, as much true inspiration, as 
any man we ever listened to. He is one of those spiritual 
minds, who rise above all dogmatic pettiness, and are members 
of tne true Catholic Church. However, on this occasion, his 
remarks, though very striking, were not to the point. The 
point proposed was this:—“May the Protestant Reformation 
be considered as the er: i, when freedom of thought was 
acknowledged as a fixed principle?” 

Bishop Purcell arose, and spoke with considerable power 
and occasional eloquence. We could not, however admire his 
exordium, certainly not as a specimen of an exordium after 
Quintilian’s rule. He began with saying, that in his opinion, 
Protestantism had been the occasion of all modern infidelity. 
This was not a very propitiatory declaration surely, to a Pro- 
testant audience. He went on to preve, that there had been 
minds in the Catholic church, who had been the great lights of 
religion and letters: he quoted Mackintosh and Cobbett, and 
after going on a while in this strain, sat down, and gave Mr. 

Campbell t time to answer him thus far, signifying that when 
that had been answered, he had more to say in defence of 
Mother Church. 

Mr. Campbell arose and stated that he allowed what the 
Bishop had beeen aiming to prove, but_argned, that it had, 


nothing tS Go with tue point proposed. lie allowed there had 
been great men and bold thinkers in the Catholic church, but 
never until the Protestant Reformation, had the right of all 
men to think for themselves been formally declared ‘and gen- 
erally acted upon. He went on to illustrate and prove his 


position. But when he ceased his remarks, and gave the 


bishop opportunity to reply. -*~uing had approache-4y aud a 
motion wo aajourn brought this debate to a close 


The debate was very interesting, but much out of place. 
We were glad that Rev. Mr. Brooke offered a resolution, 
which he very sensibly advocated, forbidding all such discus- 
sions on religious questions be fore the C ollege of Teachers. 
This debate may, however, be continued under other auspices. 
For Mr. Campbell, who loves an argument as much as a fish 
loves the water, declared his readiness to meet the bishop at 
any fitting place, and renew the controversy. We have since 
learned that the controversy has been renewed. 

The Catholics are wide awake in this western world. 
They take a new ground. They mingle more with the com- 
munity—they unite in the literary and philanthropic associa- 
tions; ‘they are every where establishing seminaries of their 
own. In Louisville, a seminary for boys has lately been 
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opened with five priests for teachers. Let them go on in 
every fair way. Let their claims be opposed in every fair 
way. Let them be respected as Christian ministers, as long 
as they profess faith in Jesus and lead Christian lives. We 
have no fear of their establishing a hierarchy over the land. 
Their religion is behind the age. It is dead in its great char- 
acteristics. Itself has shared some of the blessings of that 
Protestant Reformation which itsoanathematizes. Catholicism 
in our country is more Protestant than the Protestantism of 
the 16th century. Weare sorry that our engagements did 
not permit us to hear more of these lectures and debates. But 
ail of them will be published in a volume, which we hope our 
readers will be willing to pay their dollar for. 

Resolutions were passed at the close of the session, offering 
a prize of one hundred dollars for the best essay on Bacon’s 
doctrine, “Knowledge is power;” and other resolutions in 
revard to petitioning the legislatures of the different states to de- 
vote their attention and money to the promotion of Education. 

Much good will undoubtedly come from these and similar 
meetings. But they will end in mere talk, except in so far 
as every teacher and friend of education present is stimulated 
to go home and do his own duty faithfully in his particular 
and humble snhere. There is too much danger of people’s 
talking large and doing little—of their discussing ihe great 
interests of mankind, and neglecting that portion of mankind 
within the sphere of their own humble duty. We trust these 
associations will cheer the teacher in his daily routine—that 
they will make him feel, that many hearts sympathize with 
him—that he will be encouraged to put a higher estimate on 


his callive, than the ungratef »==l4 are wont to do—and 
that in time, hie ofhce will be held in the high honor which it 


deserves to hold among literary professions. 


Linrran Curistianrry iy Hornanp. Making due allow- 
ance for sectarian exaggeration, we see in the orthodox views 
of the state of religion in Holland, that the land of the illustri- 
ous Grotius is owning a liberal faith, worthy of that illus- 
trious son. The orthodox journals mourn that Arminianism, 
Socinianism, and even Deism, are making rapid advances 
throughout that country. Judging from the cry of Deism and 
infidelity, which they are in the habit of raising at the pro- 
gress of Unitarian Christianity, we suppose the amount of the 
trouble is, that the Dutch are awake to the folly of the doe- 
trine of original sin, particular election, &c. and are laying 
hold of a more rational faith. We are sorry, if it be true as 
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reported, that the majority who profess the more liberal faith, 
have shewn such illiberality of conduct, as to deprive the 
ninority of the full religious privileges, to which every wor- 
shipper has an inalienable right. But if this statement be 
true, it only serves to coniirm the great truth of experience, 
that it is dangerous to trust any body of men with power. 


Marta Monk. This creature’s filthy book has been fully 
proved to be a tissue of lies. This is acknowledved by those 
who before advocated her veracity. We wonder that so 
Inanv ministers of Christ should so willingly have listened to 
and diffused her slanders. There is now no denying of Col. 
Stone’s teport of his visit to Montreal, 


Our Misstonarres. We are rejoiced that our Association 
has been able and willing to send eight missionaries this 
season to the West, We wish that some of this eight would 
come here to our mast remote western societies, iustead of 
lingering in the outskirts. Our brother Clarke went on to 
the East, with the reasonable expectation that his pulpit 
would be supphed. But the expected supply has uet come 
until Mr. Coiman’s very late arrival. Dis pulpit has been 
vacant three Sundays, and that at Cincinnati two Sand: IVs. 
lt has devolved upon a single individual to preach altern: ite ly 
at the two cities. Itis rather too hard work for one man to 
preach every Sunday—to edit the Messenger and travel a 
thousand miles—all in a single month. But this is compara- 
tively of little consequence. The great harm is in having 
our Societies here without preaching—even for a single Sun- 
day. People get the idea that we do not have regular 
reaching. The occasional audience—the droppers in—who 
nake a large part of our assembly, when they find the church 
once closed, do not readily come again. Thus our cause suifers. 

We are re joiced that Brother Eliot, who has so long labored 
at his solitary post, remote from friendly clerical sympathy, 
has at last found a companien and fellow laborer in Rev. Mr. 
Farley, whe is stationed at Alton, lilinois. 

We hope to hear from both of them often. Mr. F. has in- 
deed sent us an account of his mission, but it came too late 
for this number. 


} 
! 
’ 
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InsraLLaTion aT Burrato. Rev. Geo. W. Hosmer was 
installed at Buffalo, New York, the 16th of October. Sermon 
by Rev. Orville Dewey 

Persecution. Rev. Joseph Blanco White, celebrated as an 
author, and remarkable for his renunciation of Catholicism, 
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and profession of Unitarianism, has recently been so far vis- 

ited by the wrath of the British Episcop val Hierarchy, that 
his name has been stricken off the books of Oriel College. 
Priestcralt! thy days are numbered! 


Day Dawnine. It is very amusing to observe the cry 
raised by our Yankee ortho¢ doxy against German liberal 
Christi: anity , and at the same time to observe the high regard 
with which these orthodox journals quote the opinions of 
these Liberals, whenever they happen to agree with their own. 
In the Jast number of the Biblical Repository, there are two ex- 
cellent articles translated frem Tholuck and Olshausen. Tho- 
luck and Olshausen! Go on gentlemen translators. Give as the 
full opinions of these li beral spirits, and you give the suicidal 
blow to your boasted and narrow orthodoxy . Orrather your 
narrow creed will be regenerated—it will lose its slavish ‘dog- 
matism—it will be raised to the spiritual liberty of Christ— 
the earth-c reep jing worm will be transformed into a higher 
exis stence—it will put forth wings and soar aloft, a creature 
of the skies. Go on gentlemen, our paths lead the same way. 
God speed you! 


Meruopist Conrerencr. The Kentucky Conference held 
its session towards the end of October, in Louisville. We 
have heard a good deal of their preaching with pleasure: and 
as for their singing, it is for us the only church music that has 
any religion in it. We like to hear their preachers, when 
they dwell on the love of God and faith in Christ, and the joy 
and peace of believing, and the witness of the Holy Spirit. 
But when they discourse.on dogmas, good Lord deliver us! 
They do mangle the Holy Scriptures in their dogmatic efforts 
most sadiy. Cn Sunday night we heard a zealous brother 
haranguing on the ¢ todhead of Jesus. Among other strange 
assertions he : said that those who disbelieve in the Godhead 
of Jesus, vet allow that he is the Jehovah of the Old Testa- 
ment. Such ignorance is unpardonable in a minister of the 
gospel, especially in one, who speaks so confidently, and so 
zealous'y dooms the unb-liever to the abyss of eternal woe, 
a: did the preacher of Sunday evening. 


Depications. Wehave received Dr. Channing’s Dedication Sermon, delivered 
at Newport, and Mr. Coliman’s, delivered at Meadville. We had marked some 
passages fot insert.on, but regret we have no room for them. 


Sussceriptions Parp. J. Perrin, A. A. Richards, Vol. I. and IT., Dayton, Ohio. 
H. J. Huwdekoper, Vol. II. 2 copies, A. Huidekoper, S. Barlow, O. Hastings, 
Vol. Il. Meadville, Pa. C. A. Farley, Vol. II. Alton, Ill. ©. A. Carter, Vol. I. 
Fort des Moines, Mich. Terr. S. S. Lewis, M. Farmer, Vol. II. Boston. 





